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Serving 9,000 Oilfield Customers 





Over rugged oil country roads, from Canada to Venezuela, Lane-Wells 
trucks and trained field engineers provide technical oil field services 
that enable operators to produce more oil at lower production costs. 


For more than twenty years the petroleum industry has accepted 
these Lane-Wells services as standard practice and has come to recognize 
the silver-domed truck as the symbol of better service in the field. 


As the petroleum industry progresses, Lane-Wells will continue to 
provide as in the past—Tomorrow’s Tools —Today ! 
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You'll enjoy and profit from 
reading “Market Pointers,” 
a highlight report prepared 
monthly by our Research De- 
partment. Contains major 
articles; timely stock lists; 
security facts, figures and 
forecasts . . . For your copy, 


write today to Dept. RB-}, 


FRANCIS |. DUPONT & CO. | 


\ 
Members New York Stock Exchange, Other 
Principal Security & Commodity Exchanges 


One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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No obligation. 
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BOSTON EDISON 
COMPANY 


Dividend No. 259 


A quarterly dividend of 70¢ a 
share has been declared, payable 
February 1, 1954, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
January 11, 1954. 

Checks will be mailed from Old 
Colony Trust Company, Boston. 


ALBERT C. McMENIMEN, Treas. 
Boston, December 28, 1953. 























THAT’S A TRANSISTOR, invented at Bell Telephone Laboratories. This tiny electronic device can do many things that 
vacuum tubes can do and more besides. Though little larger than a coffee bean, it can amplify electric signals 100,000 times. 


The Transistor was announced only 
five years ago but it is already the daddy 
and granddaddy of many promising off- 
spring. All of the growing uses of this 
tiny electronic device stem from its in- 
vention at Bell Telephone Laboratories. 


Seldom has there been an invention 
with such exciting possibilities in te- 
lephony and in other fields. A recent is- 
sue of The Reader’s Digest calls it ““The 
Fabulous Midget” and reprints these 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


She’s Holding a Five-year-old Granddaddy 


words from an article in the Science 
News Letter: “In less than half a cen- 
tury, the electronic tube has changed 
the world. The effect of the transistor 
on our lives may be equally potent.” 


The Bell System, in accordance with 
its established policy of making all of 
its inventions available to others on 
reasonable terms, has licensed forty 
companies to make and sell transistors. 
These include makers of advanced 










equipment for defense, as well as radios, 
television sets, computing machines, 
hearing aids and electronic apparatus. 


One of the first uses of the Transistor 
in telephony was in the new electronic 
equipment which enables telephone 
customers to dial Long Distance calls 
from coast to coast. 


We can already see the time when it 
will bring many other improvements in 
both Local and Long Distance service. 
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LOCAL...TO SERVE THE COMMUNITY. 
NATIONWIDE ...TO SERVE THE NATION. 





FOREIGN AID DUE TO DROP 


Objections by Congress to continuing handouts, need 


for economy and progress made toward recovery abroad 


all point to the prospect of reduced aid commitments 


uring the eight postwar fiscal 

years 1946 through 1953, net 
foreign aid rendered by the U. S. 
Government amounted to $41.7 bil- 
lion, or $45.1 billion if our contribu- 
tions to the World Bank and the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund are in- 
cluded. Of these totals, $6.3 billion 
represented outlays in fiscal 1953, 
against $4.6 billion for the previous 
year. It is quite obvious that ex- 
penses of this magnitude not only 
constitute a heavy burden on U. S. 
taxpayers, but present a formidable 
obstacle to any attempt to balance the 
budget. 


Pros and Cons 


There are other objections to the 
foreign aid program as well. To some 
extent, it has been used by recipients: 
in order to finance socialistic experi- 
ments which have retarded the eco- 
nomic recovery the aid was intended 
to promote. While it has undoubt- 
edly earned us great goodwill in some 
foreign quarters, others have accused 
us of trying to buy their friendship. 
A number of foreign nations, while 
appreciating the help we have given 
them and our motives in offering it, 
would like nothing better than to be 
able to do without it. 

On this side of the ocean, criticism 
of unending foreign aid has spread 
far beyond the ranks of the isolation- 
ists. In passing the last bill dealing 
with this subject, Congress specified 
that all foreign aid must be liquidated 
within three years. This was partly 
a reaction to the heavy costs it in- 
volves, and partly a recognition of 
the fact that most of the recipients 
of our largesse have made very sub- 
stantial strides toward. economic re- 
covery. 

In the latter connection, Foreign 
Operations Administrator Stassen re- 
cently reported. that industrial pro- 
duction in Western Europe in 1953 
was some four per cent higher than in 
any previous year, that inflationary 
pressures have abated in nearly all 
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countries and that foreign gold and 
collar reserves are at a postwar high. 
He predicted that the cost of eco- 
nomic, military and technical assist- 
ance to other nations in fiscal 1954 
would be less—perhaps by as much 
as $1 billion—than the $6 billion esti- 
mate made by the Budget Bureau 
last August, and that a further drop 
would be witnessed in fiscal 1955. 
Several months ago President Eis- 
enhower was reported to be consid- 
ering a plan which he hoped would 
minimize Congressional opposition 
while still maintaining, on a long term 
basis, the features of foreign aid 
which have the greatest importance 
to U. S. interests under present con- 


ditions. Basically, the plan contem- 
plated transfer of most activities of 
this character (excluding Point Four 
programs, which are likely to remain 
relatively minor) to the defense 
budget. 

Economic aid for its own sake is 
no longer needed on a large scale. 
But we face the prospect of an armed 
truce for an indefinite number of 
years, a condition which requires that 
our allies as well as ourselves main- 
tain a readiness to deter or repel ag- 
gression. Most of them cannot afford 
to make the large military outlays 
which are required for this purpose. 
For our own protection as well as 
theirs, we have made up the resulting 
deficits. 


Emphasis Shifting 


In doing so, the form of our aid 
has already changed very substan- 
tially from a primarily economic to 
a largely military basis. Military aid 
amounted to only a little over $1 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1951 and $1.8 billion 
the following year, but rose to $4.3 
billion in fiscal 1953. However, it 
will be entirely possible to cut down 
on outlays of this type without re- 
ducing the defense capabilities of the 
free world. 

To date, much of our military aid 
has consisted of materiel made in this 
country and donated to foreign na- 
tions, a rather costly procedure. Off- 
shore procurement at materially low- 
er cost has been growing but still 
ranks well below use of U.S.-made 
equipment; such orders were placed 
in the amount of about $1.5: billion 
in fiscal 1953. In future, we are apt 
to rely more heavily on equipment 
made in Great Britain, France and 
other foreign countries. 

This will not only have the advan- 
tage of saving us money, but will be 
of greater economic assistance to 
other nations than the system which 
now predominates. Eventually, how- 
ever, the latter effect may be offset 

Please turn to page 23 
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Mixed Results for 
The Mail Orders 


Recent earnings have been fairly satisfactory, although some 
units haven't been able to capitalize fully on conditions 


in general business. Quality of the shares varies widely 


+ nena as a group, sales of the 
mail order concerns in the fiscal 


year which ends January 31 will com- 
pare favorably with 1952. But in- 
dividual sales totals, and earnings 
as well, will present a mixed appear- 
ance. Both Sears, Roebuck and Al- 
dens, Inc., will top 1952 sales totals 
comfortably, and also are expected to 
report earnings gains over the pre- 
ceding twelve months. On the other 
hand, Montgomery Ward, which has 
lagged year-ago levels right along, 
shows no indication of a change in 
the trend of either its sales or earn- 
ings. Spiegel, which is on a calendar 
year basis, not only showed a nine 
months drop in sales but a larger nine 
months deficit than in 1952. 


Depend on Farmers 


Largely dependent on the farming 
population for its mail order business, 
Sears and Ward have each felt the 
effects of declining farm income and 
anticipate further curtailment of busi- 
ness from that segment of their cus- 
tomers. Aldens is third in size, but 
at that does less than eight per cent 
of the business done by Montgomery 
Ward (which accounts for only about 
one-third as much as Sears). Aldens 
also is feeling the effect of reduced 
farm purchasing power, but to a less 
extent than the others. This may be 
attributed in part to its greater stress 
on soft goods. The drop in farm 
buying has been largely in hard 
goods. 





Cushing Photo by James Sawders 


Orders via the mails, of course, are 
not all from the farm or from those 
dependent upon farmer prosperity. A 
sizable percentage is received from 
customers in cities in which the mail 
order houses have no stores, and since 
business from this source is affected 
mainly by the same factors that in- 
fluence general retail buying, it tends 
to modify the impact of changes in 
farm purchasing power. 

Direct retail business is another de- 
terminant of mail order company sales. 
Sears with approximately 700 re- 
tail stores and Ward with more than 
600 outlets find an offset to the drab 
farm outlook in the improved pros- 
pect for retail sales and the fact that 
store sales reflect mainly the demand 
for soft goods and general merchan- 
dise. Appreciating the importance 





of non-mail business, Aldens has been 
extending itself steadily into the re- 
tail store field and now operates 
eleven stores and 54 telephone offices, 
with additions to each planned for 
this year. 

Spiegel’s sales exceed those of 
Aldens, but its business derives prin- 
cipally from a chain of more than 200 
retail stores, and it is engaged also 
in some manufacturing, including 
radios. Recent operations have not 
been very satisfactory. In addition to 
a merchandising loss last year there 
was a loss incurred through the sale 
of one of its plants. However, in 
1952 a nine months’ deficit of 62 
cents a share was translated into a 
full year net of 83 cents per share 
after year-end adjustments, and the 
89-cent deficit for the first nine 
months of 1953 may yet be converted 
into a small profit. 


Sales Prospects Good 


Broadly speaking, the high level of 
consumer incomes should enable the 
mail order group to continue to report 
sales close to record levels, at least 
until well into this year. At the end 
of September last, consumer incomes 
were reported as at the annual rate 
of $285.8 billion, compared with 
$276.4 billion one year earlier. The 
December 31 calculation is expected 
to show a further rise in the annual 
rate. The uptrend, it is considered 
likely, will continue into the first few 
months of this year, at least. Con- 
sumer spending power also will bene- 
fit from the reduction in personal 
income taxes. 

On balance, weighing all factors in 
the prospect, the mail order com- 
panies appear to be in for a moderate 
downtrend in over-all sales later on 
this year. The reduction in farm and 
other rural spending will be cushioned 
by store sales supported by high con- 
sumer incomes. Company manage- 
ments, studying conditions closely, 


The Principal Mail Order Concerns 


Sales ¢ 
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*Annual -——Interim——, 





Earned Per Share—————, 


c—*Annual— -—9 Months—, -——Dividends———. Recent 
1952 1952 1953 1951 1952 1952 1953 Since 1952 1953 Price Yield 
ge ee ieuaee $85.7 a$62.8 a$66.5 $3.90 $2.95 $1.17 $2.39 1934 $1.50 $1.50 20 7.59% 
Montgomery Ward .......... 1,084.6 6947.6 6886.3 8.14 7.41. 417 3.82 1936 3.00 23.00 56 5.4 
Sears, Roebuck............... 2,932.3 b2,472.5 b2,568.6 4.73 4.56 c1.58 cl1.83 1935 2.75 h1.50 61 h4.5 
PE, GOR. ic aiinetdigneis: e146.1 -£126.4 115.9 e1.18 e0.83 D0.62 D0.89 0.30 None 6 





*Years ended January 31 of following year. a—Nine months. b—Ten months. ; . 
January 15 and $1.50 January 30. h—Paid $0.50 regular and $0.75 extra January 2; yield based on $2.75. D—Deficit. 
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have brought inventories within 
bounds. Soft goods and general mer- 
chandise margins are more satisfac- 
tory than margins on hard goods. 
Sears’ sales, early in 1953, were esti- 
mated to be made up of about 60 per 
cent hard goods—Ward’s, close to 
50 per cent. Sears’ final results also 
will benefit from the lapse of the 
excess profits tax, estimated at about 


$1 per share for the 1953-54 year. 

The quality of the several mail 
order issues varies considerably. 
Sears, Roebuck, leader of the group 
in every way, carries the best rating 
of the four. Despite the fact that its 
slightly smaller dividend affords a 
return of but 4.5 per cent vs. a return 
of 5.4 per cent on Montgomery 
Ward, Sears currently sells around 


61 against 56 for the somewhat lower 
grade Ward. Both issues, however, 
may be considered as suitable invest- 
ments for the businessman. Aldens, 
while improving its position in the 
mail order field, and despite its 18- 
year dividend record, is still to be 
regarded as speculative. Spiegel obvi- 
ously is the most speculative member 
of the group. 


Five Per Cent from A Top-Grade Utility 


Commonwealth Edison, one of the more conservative power 


and light issues, affords a reasonable return, quality con- 


sidered. A higher dividend could be paid later in 1954 


onstituting one of the country’s 

largest public utility systems, 
Commonwealth Edison Company does 
practically all of the electricity busi- 
ness in the city of Chicago and also 
renders electric and natural gas serv- 
ice in adjacent suburban areas and in 
other sections of northern Illinois. 
The electric service area covers some 
11,000 square miles with an estimated 
population of more than 5.6 million— 
of whom some 3.6 million reside in 
Chicago, the country’s second larg- 
est city. (The non-affiliated Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Company supplies 
the city’s gas needs.) 


Well Diversified 


In 1952, 86.2 per. cent of Edison’s 
gross revenues came from electricity, 
13.5 per cent from gas, and 0.3 per 
cent from heating. The well diversi- 
fied nature of Edison’s electric busi- 
ness is indicated by the fact that 32 
per cent of gross from this source 
represents residential and rural us- 
age; 30 per cent is derived from com- 
mercial customers; 27 per cent from 
industrial users; and the balance of 
11 per cent is obtained from sales to 
public authorities, electric railroads, 
and other utilities. 

Considering that the Common- 
wealth Edison system is, to a large 
extent, in a highly urbanized region, 
residential rates are mederate and 
consumption has been well developed. 
Illustrating this point, average resi- 
dential and rural consumption in 1952 
was 2,010 kilowatt-hours and average 
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revenue per kilowatt hour was 2.80 
cents; these figures compare satis- 
factorily with the national average of 
2,169 kwh and 2.77 cents, respectively. 

Despite extremely large construc- 
tion expenditures in the postwar 
period—$598.8 million was spent in 
the 1946-1952 period — Edison is 
likely to spend another half-billion 
dollars in the four years 1953-1956. 
The company estimates that $220 mil- 
lion of this amount will be available 
from internal sources (mainly de- 
preciation accruals and undistributed 
earnings) while about $280 million of 
new capital will be provided through 
the sale of securities. Commonwealth 
has experienced considerable success 
with large offerings of convertible 
preferred and there are two such 





Commonwealth Edison 


Revenues Earned 
Mil- Per 
lions) Share 


$140.1 $2.45 
139.5 2.40 
1459 2.43 
1548 2.32 
165.5 2.10 
1724 1.74 
180.9 1.76 
1885 1.78 
192.1 1.89 
196.0 1.91 
218.7 1.97 
238.1 1.76 
249.0 2.13 
271.4 2.12 
281.2 1.93 
1952.. 3043 2.25 3454-301, 
1953.. 325.6 E2.40 371%4—32% 


* Has paid dividends in each year since 1890. 
oe months ended September 30. E—Es- 
timated. 


*Divi- 
dends 
$1.56%4 


1.333% 
1.65 


Year 

1937... 
1938. . 
1939.. 
1940. . 
1941.. 
1942... 
1943... 
1944.. 
1945.. 
1946. . 
1947. 
1948. . 
1949.. 
1950. . 
1951.. 


Price Range 
3444—20% 
28 —22 

324%—25 % 
33 —25% 
30%—20 

234%4,—17% 
27 —21% 
2914—24% 
3444—283% 
364%4—2914 
3354—251% 
293%%—25 

305%4—25% 
331%4—263% 
32'Y%4—27% 
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issues now outstanding: The $1.32 
series and the $1.40 series which rank 
equally and are both convertible into 
common on a share-for-share basis. 
The company’s financing program, 
however, has not impaired its tra- 
ditionally conservative equity ratio, 
which currently stands at over 40 per 
cent of the total capitalization. 

Commonwealth has vastly simpli- 
fied its corporate structure over the 
years. Early in 1953, Public Service 
Company of Northern Illinois was 
merged into Commonwealth Edison, 
thus concluding a long-term program 
which reduced the corporate members 
of the system from 77 companies in 
1932 to only seven in the existing 
set-up. The most important smaller 
companies in the Commonwealth sys- 
tem are Chicago District Electric 
Generating Corporation and Chicago 
& Illinois Midland Railway Com- 
pany; the former owns and operates 
a large electric generating plant on 
the Illinois-Indiana state line (selling 
part of its output to the parent com- 
pany and the remainder to Northern 
Indiana Public Service) while the 
Railway Company hauls most of the 
coal used by the system. 


"Spin-off" Planned 


Another important charige in Edi- 
son’s set-up is indicated by the an- 
nounced plans to place the utility’s 
gas business in the hands of a wholly- 
owned subsidiary (Northern Illinois 
Gas Company) as the first step to- 
ward complete separation of electric 
and gas operations. Stock of the gas 
subsidiary will probably be distrib- 
uted to Commonwealth’s stockholders 
over a period of years in a “spin-off.” 

This is of more than passing in- 
terest because Commonwealth’s gas 
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business iias been growing rapidly. In 
1952, for example, 24,300 gas cus- 
tomers were added to the company’s 
lines as larger supplies of natural gas 
became available and home building 
in northern Illinois was maintained at 
a record level. This brought the num- 
ber of gas customers to 424,000 at 
the end of the year, with thousands 
more waiting to be served. While 
gas revenues of Commonwealth are 
overshadowed by the size of the sys- 
tem’s electric business, it is worth 
noting that the growth in gas division 
revenues has recently outstripped that 





shown by the company’s electric de- 
partment. 

Commonwealth has an application 
pending for higher electric rates 
amounting to nearly $16.5 million a 
year. Even without the benefit of 
higher rates, however, the utility is 
expected to show 1953 earnings of 
close to $2.40 per share, as against 
$2.25 in 1952 and $1.93 in 1951; the 
1951 figure would have been $2.13 
per share had it not been for the 
adoption of bi-monthly billing in that 
year. 

Since around mid-1951, Common- 


Lower Copper Price Coming 


Consumption is declining and potential supply is due 
to increase shortly. But better grade copper shares 


have already discounted the prospective earnings dip 


grrices of the three major non- 
ferrous metals normally tend to 
move together with a high degree of 
consistency, but copper has proven 
an exception to this rule for more 
than a year and a half. Lead and 
zinc both established their post- 
Korean peak prices (19 cents and 
194 cents a pound, respectively) Oc- 
tober 2, 1951, but these levels held 
only seven months for lead and eight 
months for zinc. Since then, the 
latter has fallen to 10 cents; lead 
dropped to 12 cents last April and is 
currently quoted at 13% cents. 

But copper held stubbornly at 2414 
cents a pound from late 1950 until 
price controls were removed last Feb- 
ruary. Thereafter it rose substan- 
tially; some sellers of both foreign 
and domestic metal received as much 
as 34% cents for limited amounts. 
In world markets, quotations as high 
as 50 cents were recorded. However, 
neither of these extreme levels pre- 
vailed for long. 

Declining demand and prolonged 
refusal of the Chilean Government 
to permit sale of copper produced 
there at less than 3614 cents—which 
had the effect of removing Chile from 
the market for some months, since 
copper was available from other 
sources at a lower price—led to a 
correction of the advance, and copper 
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_cents by mine producers. 


is now offered in this country at 291%4 
cents by custom smelters and at 30 
This is 
well above the 1951-52 price. 

However, the decided difference in 
price action between copper and other 
common metals is not likely to last 
much longer. Both supply and de- 
mand factors now in operation, and 
likely to come into play during fu- 
ture months, point to the likelihood 
of lower quotations for the red metal. 
A decline to anything like the 1949 
low of 16 cents a pound seems highly 
unlikely, but the present quotation is 
decidedly shaky and an eventual level 
somewhere around the mid-point of 
these two extremes is rather gen- 
erally expected. 


Shipments vs. Orders 


New orders received by copper 
fabricators during each of the first 
six months of 1953 exceeded the 1952 
monthly average rate of 113,670 tons; 
new business booked in February, at 
144,874 tons, was the largest since 
August 1950. But the average for 
the four months July through Octo- 
ber fell to 88,120 tons, and the No- 
vember total was only 79,867 tons, a 
low since August 1949. In every 
month from May to date, fabricators’ 
new orders have failed to equal their 
shipments even though the latter have 


wealth Edison has been on a $1.80 
annual dividend basis, the same rate 
as that paid in prewar 1940-1941. 
During the war and early postwar 
years, payments dipped below this 
level. Electric revenues are still in 
an upward trend, and with earnings 
reflecting the benefits of modern, low- 
cost generating equipment, the stock 
seems a likely candidate for a higher 
dividend in the not-too-distant future. 
Currently quoted around 36, Com- 
monwealth Edison yields five per 
cent, a satisfactory return for a top- 
grade utility issue. 





Anaconda 


also declined sharply. Consequently, 
their unfilled orders dropped from 
298,532 tons at the end of April to 
165,047 tons in November. The lat- 
ter figure in turn was the smallest 
since June 1939, before the start of 
World War II. 

This decline in demand has already 
affected copper producers ; their ship- 
ments to fabricators fell from 146,215 
tons in May to 100,908 tons in No- 
vember—still well above the recent 
level of orders placed by final con- 
sumers. But producers have not yet 
curtailed refined production, whose 
annual rate during the first eleven 
months of 1953 was at an all-time 
high some 15 per cent above the 1952 
level. This has backed up refined 
stocks held by producers from 48,382 
tons in April to 93,274 tons (a four- 
year high) in November. 

The withdrawal of Chile from the 
world market over an extended pe- 
riod led to a decided drop in our im- 
ports of refined copper from that na- 
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tion. For the first ten months of 1953 
they amounted to only 141,645 tons 
against 229,103 tons for the same pe- 
riod of 1952. But we bought a great 
deal more from other countries, not- 
ably Canada and Peru, and imports 
from all sources were only about 10,- 
000 tons under the postwar record 
1952 level. Chile has recently aban- 
doned her withholding policy, and 
thus potential imports will increase 
substantially. 

The excess copper (about 130,000 
tons) accumulated by Chile while she 
was out of the market is not consid- 
ered much of a threat to the price 
level, since negotiations are under 
way to add it to the U. S. strategic 
stockpile. The British Government 
has an even larger hoard, but this is 
being withheld for fear of depressing 
prices. However, the return of some 
30,000 tons a month of Chilean cop- 
per to the market may well prove a 
decisive influence on quotations for 
the metal. 


Seek Increased Yield 


In addition, numerous projects are 
under way to increase mine output 
in this country. Anaconda started 
production at its Yerington mine in 
November; this will add about 33,- 
000 tons annually to the supply when 
full capacity is reached. Copper 
Range expects to complete its White 
Pine project late next year and 
Phelps Dodge may place its Laven- 
der Pit property in operation about 
the same time; these two mines will 
increase yearly domestic output by 
35,000 tons and 38,000 tons, respec- 
tively. Looking further ahead, ini- 
tial production from Magma’s San 
Manuel deposit, with an annual ca- 
pacity of 70,000 tons, is expected in 
1956. 

These new projects may involve 
only negligible additions to the supply 
of copper available commercially. All 
have commitments from the Govern- 
ment to buy large tonnages for the 
stockpile at minimum prices ranging 
from 22 cents to 25% cents a pound. 
These commitments will not only help 
to support the open market price of 
copper but will be of considerable as- 
sistance in sustaining the earning 
power of the enterprises involved 
(and a number of others with similar 
arrangements) if the commercial 

Please turn to page 27 
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Privilege Preferreds Offer 


Investment Protection — 


Here are six convertible issues, all well-rated and 


attractively priced. They afford interesting yields 


in addition to possibilities for market enhancement 


amples: market conditions and 
the uncertainties in the 1954 busi- 
ness prospect serve to emphasize the 
attraction possessed by sound, con- 
vertible preferred stocks. As we turn 
into the new year many investors with 
new funds, or seeking replacements 
for existing holdings, are finding the 
solution to their problem in the bet- 
ter grade of preferred issues carrying 
the privilege of conversion into com- 
mon stocks. 


Hedge Securities 


The moderate contraction in busi- 
ness activity and corporate profits 
which many economists see as prob- 
able in the year ahead deters both 
timid and conservative investors from 
new commitments in common stocks 
at this time, though it may be difficult 
to justify that attitude toward well 
selected, reasonably priced issues. 
For such investors particularly, as 
well as for others preferring to place 
funds in securities with hedge char- 
acteristics, the accompanying list of 
a half-dozen cumulative, convertible 
preferred stocks is presented. 

In preparing the list, care has been 
exercised to concentrate on issues of 
the better grade, and to avoid specu- 
lative situations. These issues are 


convertible into well seasoned com- 
mon shares with unbroken dividend 
records covering periods of 20 to 30 
years, with the single exception of 
National Tea common on which pay- 
ments have been made since 1944. 
In weighing the merits of a convert- 
ible issue it always is well to examine 
the earnings and dividend records of 
the common issues into which the 
preferred is convertible. The pre- 
ferred itself naturally possesses addi- 
tional features which tend to strength- 
en its position, including a theoretical 
price floor, based on the yields af- 
forded by non-convertible preferreds 
of comparable quality. 


Close to Parity 


In several instances the common is 
selling close to conversion parity with 
the preferred. Recent sales of Suth- 
erland Paper preferred at 109 have 
been at the equivalent of only a frac- 
tion over 31 for the common. Na- 
tional Tea preferred recently sold at 
112, equivalent to the value of the 
four shares of common (now at 28) 
into which the preferred is convert- 
ible. The other issues show moder- 
ately wider gaps between conversion 
values and the prices of the common 
stock. 


Six Interesting Convertible Preferreds 


Con- *Con« Recent +tCon- Recent 
vertible version Price version Price Call 

Preferred Stock Through Basis Common Value Preferred Price Yield 
Cluett, Peabody $4 cum. 

a 9/30/57 2.5 33 = $82.50 87 103 4.6% 
Food Mach. & Chem. 

$3.25 cum. conv. .... (a) 2.09 40 83.60 89 101 3.7 
Kimberly-Clark $4 cum. 

CREF is EA SO 1/ 1/59 2 49 98.00 106 108 3.7 
Lone Star Gas $4.75 

a. 5/31/57 3.81 24 92.00 108 104% °44 
National Tea $4.20 cum. 

aR ie ae 6/15/56 4 28 112.00 112 105 3.8 
Sutherland Paper $4.40 

cum. conv. ......... 6/15/56 3.5 30 ~=105.00 109 b103% 4.0 





*Number of common shares receivable on conversion. 


TNumber of common shares to be issued 


multiplied by price of common stock. a—At any time. b—At 100 for sinking fund. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 
formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 
based on data and information regarded as reliable but 


Columbia Pictures C+ 

Stock, now at 21, is speculative. 
(Paid 1953, 25c plus 5% stock; paid 
1952, 25c.) For the second quarter 
of the current fiscal year, which ends 
June 30, gross revenues of about 
$20 million were the highest in the 
company’s history, compared with 
$18 million in the preceeding quarter. 
Second quarter net is expected at 
least to equal the earnings of $1 per 
share in the first quarter. Earnings 
for the full 1953 fiscal year were 99 
cents per share. Directors will con- 
sider a plan to set up a separate cor- 
poration having the rights to Colum- 
bia’s inventory of old films. 


Dow Chemical A 

A growth situation, but stock, now 
38, affords only a small yield. (Paid 
80c plus stock in 1952; $1 plus stock 
in 1953.) Sales for the fiscal year 
ended last May 31 amounted to $430 
million, and management’s projec- 
tions foresee volume in excess of $600 
million in 1957, with a further in- 
crease to $1 billion by 1962. The 
company is anticipating that new 
products will account for miuch of its 
sales growth, and research is being 
concentrated in the fields of acetylene 
chemistry, agricultural chemicals and 
the applications of high polymer 
chemistry. Estimates are also based 
on the expectation that magnesium 

demand will more than triple within 
- ten years. 


Dresser Industries C+ 

Shares (19) are speculative, reflect- 
ing otl well drilling activity. (Pays 
$1.60 annually.) The end of price 
controls resulted in marked improve- 
ment in Dresser’s sales and earnings 
in the second half ot the fiscal year 
ended October 31, compared with 
totals in the first six months. Controls 
had proved burdensome in the face of 
higher wage and material costs, and 
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their elimination restored more nor- 
mal profit margins. Sales for the full 
1953 fiscal year reached a new high, 
and earnings were $3.80 a share, 
slightly lower than the $4.28 reported 
for 1952. 


Du Mont Laboratories C+ 

Stock, now at 9, is a speculative 
issue. (Paid 25c dividend in 1952; 
none in 1953.) Directors explain the 
company’s failure to pay a 1953 divi- 
dend by the need for working capital 
for production of color television 
tubes, receivers and _ transmitting 
equipment. In the first 40 weeks of 
1953 net came to 36 cents vs. only 
11 cents in the like period of 1952 
and continued to improve during the 
quarter just past. But profits for this 
year will be limited by continuing 
large research and development 
expenditures as well as heavy costs 
for production of color components. 


Fedders-Quigan C+ 

Now at 13, stock is speculative but 
has growth possibilities. (Paid 8% 
in stock in 1953; paid 75c plus 2% 
stock in 1952.) About 200,000 room 
air conditioners already are on order 
for 1954, more than the total pro- 
duced in the fiscal year ended last 
August. About half are for the Fed- 
der’s brand name and the balance for 
RCA and Avco, With working capi- 
tal needed because of the tripled capa- 
city of the firm’s Buffalo and Mas- 
peth plants, it is not expected that 
the company will change its policy of 
stock dividends, at least in the near 
future. About 48 per cent of sales 
last year were in products other than 
air conditioners. 


Garrett Corporation C+ 

Stock, 26, is a Speculative growth 
equity. (Paid $1.60 plus 10% stock in 
1953.) Because the Navy has elimi- 
nated the Westinghouse J-40 engine 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 
ions expressed should be read in line with the investment 
policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


from its jet procurement program, 
Garrett’s AiResearch division, which 
accounts for about 90% of the com- 
pany’s production volume, suffered a 
$9 million reduction in its order back- 
log. The division’s unfilled orders 
now total about $101 million. Mili- 
tary business is expected to slacken 
still further about the middle of 1954 
with a resultant decline in sales and 
profits below present peak levels. But 
there may be benefits from certain 
“promising projects’ now in the 
research stage and a probable reduc- 
tion during the next few years in the 
number of aircraft accessory manu- 
facturers (140) with which they are 
now competing. 


General Public Utilities B 

Stock, now 29, is a semi-speculative 
growth issue. (Paid $1.45 in 1952; 
$1.60 in 1953.) The company will 
finance subsidiary construction ex- 
penditures of about $76 million in 
1954 by using $18 million of depre- 
ciation and retained earnings, a bank 
credit of $15 million, $27 million to 
be obtained by sale of satellite bonds 
and $16 million by the sale of 600,- 
000 parent company common shares 
(to be offered to stockholders next 
March or April on the basis of one 
share for each 15 held). Earnings 
for 1953 are estimated to have bet- 
tered $2 per share on the average 
number of shares outstanding (ex- 
cluding Philippine earnings which in 
1952 came to 22 cents per share). In 
1952, domestic profits were $1.81 
per share. Scheduled for completion 
in 1954 are three new generating 
units which will give the system 44 


per cent more capacity than it had 
in 1952. 


Liquid Carbonic page 
Prospects are improving for ths 
businessman's investment; recent 


price 19. (Pays $1.40 annually.) 
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Sales for the fiscal year ended Sep- 
tember 30 were 14 per cent above 
the year-earlier level, reflecting ex- 
panded industrial use of carbon diox- 
ide and other gases. Although 
liquidation of the unprofitable soda 
fountain business resulted in a $500,- 
000 loss, profits for the year amounted 
to $1.81 a share, compared with $1.77 
in the 1952 fiscal period. Increasing 
industrial uses of carbon dioxide, 
have offset the declining percentage of 
sales to soft drink bottlers (25 per 
cent of the industry’s-total sales today 
against 95 per cent 25 years ago). 














Lynch Corporation B 
Price of 10 seems, largely to dis- 
count expected earnings decline. 






(Paid $1 mm 1952; 90c in 1953.) 
Management estimates 1953 earnings 
at $1 per share, as against $1.41 for 
1952, the decline reflecting a 13 per 
cent drop in sales and higher develop- 
ment expenditures. Such costs for 
1953 ran about $300,000 or some 70 
cents a share, vs. approximately 
$200,000 in 1952. A favorable indica- 
tion for the future is a December 11 
order backlog more than double that 
of a year earlier. Over half of the 
total is for glass forming machinery. 

















Minn. St. P. & S. S. Marie Cc 

Current depressed price (8%) ap- 
pears to have discounted the worst, 
but shares are poor market perform- 
ers. (Paid 50c im 1953.) Since De- 
cember and the early months of the 
year are seasonably unprofitable, 
there is likely to be little change in 
the poor earnings’ report that the 
company has been filing of late. Des- 
pite the good grain harvest, low 
wheat prices and narrower export 
markets will keep much of the crop 
on the farms or in local elevators 
under Government loans. With busi- 
ness activity sliding off and farm 
income lower, traffic volume may 
decline further next year. By cur- 
tailing maintenance expenditures, 
which have been absorbing an in- 
creasing portion of revenues in recent 
years, some earnings may be sus- 
tained. 


























National Container B 

Shares are a speculative business 
cycle issue; recent price 11. (Paid $1 
in 1952; paid 60c plus 2% stock in 
1953.) National Container, operator 
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of 19 box plants and five kraft pulp, 
board and paper mills, will acquire a 
controlling interest in Seaboard Con- 
tainer Corporation, manufacturer of 
corrugated kraft shipping boxes with 
plants at Bristol, Pa., and Newark, 
N. J. National will purchase the F. 
R. Mann family’s present controlling 
interest in Seaboard, largely through 
an exchange of stock. An offer to ac- 
quire the remaining Seaboard shares 
will be made to all other stockholders. 
Newmont Mining . 

Stock, now at 41, represents specu- 
lative equity in a mining, oil and gas 
portfolio with an asset value of $48.91 
per share at September 30, ’53. (Paid 
$2.50 in 1952; $2 in 1953.) The cor- 
poration will develop two prospective 
copper ore bodies recently discovered 
by Granby Consolidated Mines. 
Under this arrangement, the company 
will have the right to acquire 50 per 
cent of the former concern’s interest 
in these mines now held by a subsidi- 
ary, Granduc Mines, Ltd. Newmont 
has purchased 250,000 shares and 
Granby 50,000 shares at $1 per 
share, and have other conditional 
stock purchase rights at $2, $2.50, 
$2.75 and $2.80 a share through 1958. 
There are outstanding, altogether, 
3,250,000 shares, of which one million 
were issued to the discoverers in pay- 
ment for the property. 





*Investment trusts not rated. 


Niagara Mohawk Power C+ 

Stock, now at 28, has good growth 
potential and yields 5.7 per cent. 
(Pays $1.60 annually.) Earnings 
were $2.03 per common share for the 
12 months ended October 31 vs. $1.94 
for the prior year, based on average 
number of shares outstanding. Enter- 
ing the new year, officials anticipate 
some slackening in certain industrial 
power uses but expect this to be offset 
by greater demand from residential 
and commercial customers. Increased 
operating efficiency resulting from the 
continuing $300 million construction 
program should help carry the up- 
ward profits trend through 1954. 
Newly installed is a 100,000 kilowatt 
generator at the Buffalo steam plant 
which will shortly be followed by an- 
other unit of the same size. At 
Albany a new steam generator is 
being built and, in northern New 
York, the first of five hydro-stations. 





Norfolk Southern Railway i 

Shares at 15 are wmproving in 
stature, but still carry a considerable 
degree of risk. (Paid $1.70 in 1953.) 
Economies effected in road opera- 


tions have far more than offset 
decrease in revenues caused by com- 
pletion of the North Carolina $200 
million highway construction pro- 
gram, for which the Norfolk South- 
ern hauled large quantities of road 
building material. Receipt of three 
new diesels in the current quarter will 
completely dieselize operations. New 
traffic from industries recently located 
on the line is expected to compensate 
for any slackness in general business 
which may be encountered in 1954. 
The dividend total paid in 1953 
exceeded that for any previous year 
in the history of the company. 





*Over-the-counter issues not rated. 


North American Aviation C+ 

Dependence of government orders, 
currently representing about 99% of 
total business, makes stock, now at 
20, a speculation. (Paid 1953, $1.75; 
paid 1952, $1.25.) This builder of 
the F-100 Super Sabre jet fighter 
reported net income for the year 
ending September 30 equal to $3.72 
per share, compared with $2.28 in the 
previous period. Sales during the 
year amounted to $636.5 million, 
slightly more than double the total 
of the preceeding fiscal period. Un- 
filled orders of $958 million plus $212 
currently in the negotiation stage 
compare with $1.0 billion a year 
earlier. Although the six-week strike 
which ended December 14 will affect 
first quarter earnings, it will not 
materially reduce sales or earnings 
for the entire fiscal year. 


White Motor B 

Now at 29, stock is an average 
business cycle issue. (Paid $2.50 in 
1953; $2.50 plus 4% stock in 1952.) 
With increasing civilian business 
combined with sales of the newly 
acquired Autocar division, total sales 
this year will more than offset a 
decline in defense shipments. Volume 
in 1953 is estimated to have risen to 
$160 million, $11.5 million more than 
in 1952. Including capital gain of 59 
cents a share, earnings should be 
between $5.75 and $6.25 per share, 
compared with $4.44 reported a year 
earlier. 
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Industrial Machinery 


In Declining Demand 


Backlogs have been slipping since early 1952, but the 
trend may be checked by increased spending for cost- 


cutting facilities and other factory modernization 


O ne of the more interesting year- 
end forecasts was a Govern- 
ment prediction that business capital 
outlays during the first quarter of 
1954 would total nearly $6.5 billion, 
an increase of about 5.6 per cent over 
the amount actually spent in the same 
1953 period, which was an all-time 
high for any quarter. The forecast 
was based on a survey of business 
plans for this particular period, but 
what is likely to happen in all of 1954 
will not be revealed until the comple- 
tion of another survey in February. 

Some economists believe that in- 
dustrial building during the full year 
will slump but that expenditures for 
cost-cutting machinery and_ other 
plant equipment will remain high. In 
a highly competitive period, invest- 
ment in more efficient machinery can 
be counted on to pay dividends. The 
trend toward product diversification 
should help machinery sales, and 
some new equipment will be needed 
as industries decentralize. 


Market Viewpoint 


Unfilled orders of the machinery 
industry are still at a higher level 
than at any time in most recent years 
but nevertheless have been declining 
since early 1952. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the downtrend might be 
checked, but in any event the straws 
in the wind do not indicate a suf- 
ficiently clear picture to enable econo- 
mists to make a precise forecast. 
Ordinarily, the heavy machinery 
business is extremely sensitive to 
changes in general business condi- 
tions but there is always a time lag 
involved in producing heavy types of 
equipment, and furthermore the ex- 
piration of EPT should help the 
earnings results of a number of units 
including Blaw-Knox, E. W. Bliss, 
Briggs & Stratton and Fairbanks, 
Morse. The stock market, however, 
does not take an optimistic view of 
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Great Lakes Steel Corp. Photo 


the near-term future. Price-earnings 
ratios are low, and yields from in- 
dicated dividend rates are high. 
During the second half of 1950 and 
throughout 1951, the machinery in- 
dustry was the beneficiary of large 
military orders which nearly quad- 
rupled the dollar volume of backlogs. 
Shipments of most industry units 
continued to rise in 1952 and 1953, 
but since defense spending has been 
on the way down, the volume of new 







orders, and civilian orders as well, 
has failed to keep backlogs from slip- 
ping. Military work of course will 
continue to decline, and only the 
threat of imminent war or an actual 
outbreak will reverse the trend. 

But it is likely that the severity of 
the decline will be checked by the 
development of atomic energy proj- 
ects, which demand many types of 
machinery, as well as cost-saving 
equipment which will replace obsolete 
or near-obsolete types. Shipments to 
the chemical industry, meanwhile, are 
holding up well, and demand is fairly 
brisk for heavy presses used in shap- 
ing metal and large plastic forms. 


Wide Variance Likely 


Since the machinery industry is 
not a homogeneous group, results in 
1954 are expected to vary a little 
more widely than for 1953. Blaw- 
Knox, for example, designs and 
erects complete industrial plants, 
erects towers for electrical transmis- 
sion and for radio-television, and 
manufacturers a diversified list of 
heavy machinery including road- 
building equipment. Ingersoll-Rand 
is strongly entrenched in a number of 
lines, including air and gas compres- 
sors, pneumatic tools, rock drills, oil 
and gas engines, pumps, and air con- 
ditioning machinery. Joy Manufac- 
turing is a specialist in cost-saving 
equipment for the coal mining indus- 
try, but has broadened out into other 
lines and will further diversify. Link 
Belt is a large producer of mechani- 
cal power transmission, materials 
handling machinery, and _ various 


Representative Machinery Manufacturers 


—*Sales———,. -————-Earned Per Share, 


(Millions) c—Annual—, -—9%Months— fDivi- Recent 

Company 1952 1953 1951 1952 1952 1953 dends Price Yield 
Babcock & Wilcox $154.1 $202.6 $5.67 $5.86 $3.28 $5.22 s$2.00 44 45% 
Black & Decker... a31.3 a35.6 a6.36 a5.74 ..- 26.49 52.00 36 5.6 
Blaw-Knox ...... 71.7 87:5 255 25 203 “287 -siae iF #4 
Bliss (E. W.)..... 37.6 479 1.67 432 324 2.39 $8100 16 67 
Chain Belt........ b37.6 641.0 b5.24 b3.69 ... b4.02 2.50 32 78 
Combustion Engi- 

neering ........ 063.3 743 624° 615 387 5.79 3.00 45 6.7 
Cooper-Bessemer . 39.9 342 5363 (452: 3133 2.79 2.00 20 100 
Fairbanks, Morse. . c61.3 ¢56.4 4.09 3.84 1.92 1.55 2.00 21 9.5 
Foster Wheeler... c49.8 c68.1 2.44 1.36 c1.01 cl1.76 None 19... 
Ingersoll-Rand ... c85.1 c79.9 980 10.08 7.34 7.73 7.00 98 7.1 
Joy Manufacturing. a78.8 a77.8 a5.74 a5.41 «aig, 3.12% 32 98 
i >..l 95.8 975 493 482 3.53 3.30 2.40 39 62 
Mesta Machine ... NR. a. 68). 228° Ro Oe 2.50 29 86 
United Engineer- 

ing & Foundry.. c42.5 c40.0 1.54 1.51 0.77 0.82 1.00 12 83 
Worthington Corp. c71.9 c¢73.0 5.72 5.40 4.00 4.00 20 . «On. san 





*Nine months except where ctherwise indicated. 
a—Years ended September 30. b—Years ended October 31. 


rate. 
N:R.—Not reported. 


+Based on 1953 payment or current quarterly 
c—Six months. s—Plus stock. 
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other items. Mesta Machine and 
United Engineering are the leading 
producers of heavy steel mill equip- 
ment but also make other mill ma- 
chinery. Babcock & Wilcox is a 
prominent maker of boilers and steam 
generating equipment, tubular steel 
products and refractories. It builds 
for the electric utility industry, which 
is continuing to expand, and is active 
also in atomic energy projects. 
Based on the long-term records of 
these various units and of the other 
industry leaders, Babcock & Wilcox, 


Ingersoll-Rand, United “ngineering 
and Mesta are among the soundest 
of the group. Long-term dividend 
payers such as Link Belt (since 
1907) and Combustion Engineering 
(since 1912) can be classified as no 
better than businessmen’s commit- 
ments because of the highly cyclical 
nature of the machinery field and 
their own variable results. The others 
in the group represent situations en- 
tailing varying degrees of speculative 
risk, too highly speculative for the 
average investor. THE END 


Improved Showings by 
Glidden’s Sales and Net 


Results in recent fiscal year top preceding period, with 


sales at second highest level in company's history. Well 


diversified, with new products and widening use of others 


] nes results for the fiscal year 
ended October 31 have not yet 
been released by The Glidden Com- 
pany, but president Dwight P. Joyce 
has indicated that both sales and 
earnings will make better showings 
than in the preceding fiscal year. 
Sales will run above the $205.1 mil- 
lion of the preceding year, second 
largest for any year, but will not 
reach the 1950-51 record of $228 
million. Net per share will be be- 
tween the $3.04 earned in the 1951-52 
fiscal year and $3.20, which will be 
well under the $3.65 reported for 
1950-51. 

Glidden is not prolific of interim 
data on its operations, financial or 
otherwise, and the latest actual figures 
available cover only the nine months 
ended last July 31. Normally, sales 
in the final fiscal quarter are about in 
line with sales in the preceding three 
months, but because of year-end ad- 
justments and additions the period 
has been providing about 40 per cent 
of the full year’s profits. In conjunc- 
tion with the nine months figures 
shown in the table, Mr. Joyce’s gen- 
eral forecast would indicate that the 
usual pattern was followed in the 
latest fourth period. 

The year’s gains in both sales and 
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Glidden Company 


*Earned 
*Sales Per 7§Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends +Price Range 
1938.. $44.0 D$0.15 $0.25 144%4— 6% 
1939.. 47.8 0.85 0.25 12%—7 
1940.. 50.2 0.78 0.50 9%— 5Y 
1941.. 68.9 1.54 0.75 8%— 5h 
1942.. 81.7 0.85 0.40 8 — 6 
1943.. 97.1 0.94 045 11%— 7% 
1944.. 111.9 101 045 1254— 9% 
1945.. 111.6 1.06 0.60 191%4—125% 
1946.. 122.4 2.97 100 28%—18% 
1947.. 185.7 7.00 1.10 26%—17 
1948.. 202.3 5.04 1.90 28 —19% 
1949.. 160.1 3.23 al1.60 253%4—1754 
1950.. 188.6 411 2.10 31%—22% 
1951.. 225.5 3.65 2.25 48%—27% 
1952.. 205.1 3.04 225  4254—32% 
Nine months ended July 31: 

1952..$150.2 $1.81 sahk Saeeveawawe 
1953.. 155.9 2.02 bc$2. b3844—27% 





*Years ended October 31. ‘Calendar years. 
§Has paid dividends in each year since 1932. 
a—Plus stock. b—Full year. c—Paid $0.50 Jan- 
uary 2. D—Deficit. 





earnings have been derived from 
seven of Glidden’s eight divisions, 
only vegetable oils failing to improve 
over the preceding year. This di- 
vision, which accounts for approxi- 
mately 16 per cent of annual sales, 
appears to be emerging gradually 
from the difficulties it encountered, 
particularly during the early part of 
the year. 

Soy bean operations also have been 


carried on against odds, but that 
situation has been nelped by the un- 
proving profit margins and demand 
for chlorophyll, hormones, corti- 
cals, lecithin and otner pharmaceutical 
soy bean derivitives. Oil, meal and 
other commercial soy bean products 
also have been improving pricewise 
since last July and currently are not 
far from their 1953 peaks. Glidden 
began the fiscal year with swollen 
inventories of soy beans but the stock 
was completely hedged in the com- 
modities market, as were other items 
in the inventory list. 

In little more than a quarter cen- 
tury Glidden has grown from a 
moderate-sized maker of paints and 
varnishes into a well-integrated com- 
pany, its various activities all a 
logical, planned development. The 
original business was established in 
1875. From straight manufacturing 
it entered linseed oil production to 
obtain its own supplies for its surface 
coverings. It branched into the manu- 
facture of white lead, a paint base, 
and purchased zinc mining properties 
to assure ample supplies of zinc. 

Linseed oil production being a 
seasonal operation, Glidden spread 
out into the manufacture of coconut 
oil and margarine, and then took over 
E. R. Durkee & Company, maker of 
salad dressing, mayonnaise shorten- 
ings, sauces and spices. 


Broadens Activities 


Proteins, used in paint thinning 
and paper coating, are processed from 
soy beans and 20 years ago Glidden 
widened its activities further by en- 
tering the soy bean processing indus- 
try. Thence it ‘branched into the 
production of rosin, turpentine and 
other naval stores. Today it uses its 
own vegetable oils in its chemical, 
food, paint, naval stores and such 
other manufacturing activities as the 
production of furniture polish, in- 
secticides, floor waxes and so on. 

Glidden’s mining operations also 
have widened over the years. It is 
an important producer of powdered 
metals. It is associated with Bohn 
Aluminum in titanium research, and 
recently signed a contract with the 
Federal Government to conduct ex- 
tensive underground exploration of 
an abandoned copper-zinc mine near 
Shasta Dam, Cal. The cost of the 


Please turn to page 23 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 


investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 

tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 

this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
..- LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


The Investor’s Role 


Iw rue next Annual 
Review and Forecast Number of 
FINANCIAL WORLD, interest no doubt 
will center more than it usually does 
in the forecast function of this annual 
study. Certain economic and busi- 
ness changes that manifested them- 
selves during 1953 explain the gen- 
eral quickening of interest in what 
lies ahead; with these developments, 
investors are familiar. Less widely 
considered, however, are some other 
happenings of importance. 

Not the least important was evi- 
dence in the fourth quarter of 1953 
indicating a return of America’s 
capital-raising machinery to its his- 
toric use in the syndicate method of 
raising funds needed by industrial and 
other enterprises. For a number of 
years, the giant insurance companies 


have largely dominated this field - 


with their employment of private 
placement techniques. But near the 
end of 1953, a number of issues of 
great size were underwritten by 
investment banking groups and later 
sold publicly with gratifying results. 
The trend is a matter of significance 
to smaller institutional buyers as well 
as to the great army of individual 
investors. Equally important the 
success had a good tonic effect upon 
dealer organizations of the nation, a 
matter of importance to an expanding 
nation which cannot afford to let such 
a valuable money-raising mechanism 
rust through lack of use. 


The Small Man 


INTERESTING ALSO is the 
evidence that the smaller investor, for 
many years conspicuous by his virtual 
absence from Wall Street, may again 
be coming back into the market with 
his own brokerage account as differ- 
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entiated from his indirect participa- 
tion through mutual funds. Two de- 
velopments of importance have taken 
place in this area of investment inter- 
est. The formation of investment 
clubs in various parts of the coun- 
try has attracted attention. And an- 
other development that may prove 
of transcending importance in the fu- 
ture is the progress made during late 
1953 in providing a convenient means 
for odd lot buyers to accumulate se- 
curities over a period of months or 
years. The two suggest the possibility 
that the so-called average man, highly 
prized in the sales promotion depart- 
ments of the motor, kitchen appliance 
and other semi-durable goods com- 
panies, may become in time the main 
support of the nation’s security 
markets. This is as it should be, for 
the so-called average man is a man of 
substance. He is industry’s workman, 
its star customer, and in the aggre- 
gate his savings are needed to help 
buy the tools of production. 


Straws in the Wind 


Wir respect to the 
significance of the new out-cropping 
of investment funds, it is interesting 
to note that an article written for 
FINANCIAL Wortp by Edward T. 
McCormick, the youthful and vigor- 
ous president of the American Stock 
Exchange, drew an _ unexpectedly 
large response. The article appeared 
in the issue of November 11 and be- 
fore the month ended Mr. Mc- 
Cormick received a number of queries 
from representatives of employe 
groups in different cities and, in some 
cases, employe groups in large com- 
panies. For the most part, they asked 
for information concerning methods 
of setting up such organizations. 
Naturally, the response confirmed a 
belief frequently expressed by the Ex- 


change’s president that interest in 
equities is very much alive today, 
and that efforts made in the direction 
of opening investment avenues to the 
public are not going to waste. Here, 
as pointed out in this column before, 
opportunity beckons to the investment 
fraternity and with it is the respon- 
sibility of sound direction of a prom- 
ising new type of enterprise. 


A Cash Plan 


ALso OF GREAT impor- 
tance, it well may prove, is another 
small-investor plan that has been de- 
veloped by the New York Stock Ex- 
change as the catalyst and its odd-lot 
firms as the prime movers. More than 
a year has been given to this project 
which seeks the target of providing a 
convenient means for small investors 
to acquire listed stocks on a lay-away 
savings plan. The method is similar 
to the operation of the instalment plan 
method of purchase except for one 
important distinction: The stock plan 
is strictly an all-cash plan; no credit 
is involved. This one cardinal fact 
is an excellent augury for its success. 
By the same token, it is an accom- 
plishment for which credit is due to 
the guidance supplied by Keith Fun- 
ston, president of the Stock Ex- 
change. Mr. Funston has been care- 
ful to transfer the credit for the easy- 
payment plan, developed after en- 
countering many seemingly impass- 
able obstacles, to the member firms 
of the Exchange. But there is no de- 
nying the fact that Mr. Funston has 
been keenly interested in the idea 
from its inception and has been fore- 
most among those contending that the 
eventual success or failure of the en- 
tire program would depend upon 
whether its foundation was cash or 
credit. The latter pitfall has been 
avoided. 
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Business Cycle Sets 
Printing Activity 


Fiscal results of the industry and of the equipment 


makers are closely correlated with advertising expen- 


ditures, which follow the swings of general business 


een competition is helping the 
K printing industry, which flour- 
ishes on advertising volume. While 
advertising expenditures follow the 
swings of general business over the 
longer term, a slight temporary dip 
usually acts as a stimulant. But 
whether consumer dollars will be 
more or less plentiful, stronger sell- 
ing methods are on the way, and fan- 
cier promotion. Total advertising 
volume may scale the lofty peak of 
$8 billion in 1954 compared with 
$7.7 billion in 1953 and $7.15 billion 
two years ago (Printers’ Ink fig- 
ures). 


Survey Supports Optimism 


A survey. of what’s in sight for 
1954, made by an advertising indus- 
try group, shows that magazines, 
newspapers, Sunday supplements and 
direct mail users, as well as other 
media, can expect boosts in advertis- 
ing volume. A slight majority of the 
consumer magazines polled (51 per 
cent) expects a gain this year while 
37 per cent think business will be 
about the same. About one-third of 
the direct mail advertisers polled ex- 
pect increases in 1954 while 63 per 
cent look for an amount similar to the 
1953 volume. (Only a small minority 
in each category expects a decline.) 
Favorable estimates also for news- 
papers and Sunday supplements 
augur well for independent printing 
companies which handle most maga- 
zines and mail order catalogs as well 
as much newspaper rotogravure 
work and advertising pages in color. 

There was a big backlog of con- 
sumer demand at the end of World 
War II when emphasis lay on pro- 
duction rather than selling. But it 
is a part of advertising’s task today 
te create and build up consumer de- 
mand. Greater emphasis on distribu- 
tion and marketing will have to be 
implemented by advertising and other 
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sales stimulants such as premiums, 
bonuses, contests and one-cent sales. 
There is a widening market for do-it- 
yourself products, which are not only 
competitive but which require ex- 
planatory advertising. Quality of 
consumer goods will be stressed, and 
the use of color in advertising will 
broaden. For reasons such as these, 
advertising volume in 1954 is not ex- 
pected to follow the business curve, 
assuming the latter dips slightly, but 
it is very likely to continue its up- 
ward rise as it has over short inter- 
vals in the past when general busi- 
ness has temporarily declined. Over 
the longer term, however, advertis- 
ing volume will follow the swings of 
general business. 

The commercial and _ publication 
printers have little complaint concern- 
ing business in 1953. The nation’s 
magazines have been doing well, and 
the total advertising linage for the 
year was up about five per cent over 
1952. Paper prices are still firm, help 
is scarce and wages high, but these 
factors are offset by contract printing 
prices which are at an all-time peak, 
and net earnings have been helped 
also by increased volume. 


It has been the task of the equip- 
ment makers, meanwhile, to supply 
new and cost-cutting machinery and 
other devices. Intertype Corporation 
has been stressing its Fotosetter, a 
revolutionary machine which utilizes 
photography in setting type directly 
in film, thus short cutting the process 
in making page plates. A new gra- 
vure process was recently demon- 
strated for printing books without 
the use of metal type. Mergenthaler 
Linotype calls its Comet the world’s 
largest selling type-composing ma- 
chine—a unit developed either for 
automatic high-speed operation by 
means of a perforated tele-typesetter 
tape, or for fast operation manually. 
Mergenthaler also has a new photo- 
setting machine which it expects to 
demonstrate to the trade next April. 
The printing press manufacturers— 
Daystrom and R. Hoe & Company— 
have been offering new presses for 
high-speed production of magazines 
in five colors, new color-comic and 
new narrow-width presses. The trend 
is toward equipment which will hold 
costs down. 


Government Orders High 


Large backlogs of Government or- 
ders will affect 1954 results of some 
of the printing equipment leaders 
such as Mergenthaler and Daystrom. 
Government shipments in 1954 are 
expected to be somewhat lower than 
this year because of stretch-outs in 
over-all deliveries. Daystrom, which 
is the most highly diversified of the 
group, making everything from print- 
ing presses and sound recorders to 
kitchen tables, has been shipping 76 


Leading Printing and Printing Equipment Companies 


r— Sales——~, 

(Millions) 

Printers 1951 195 
Amer. Bk. Note. $15.4 
Amer. Colortype. 23.4 
Cuneo Press ... 40.1 
Hall (W. F.) Ptg. a41.7 
Kingsport Press. 9.0 


Equipment Makers 
Daystrom Inc.... 
Hoe (R.) & Co... 
Interchem. Corp.. 
Intertype Corp... 
Lanston Mono... 
Mergenthaler 

Linotype 
Sun Chemical ... 


$14.9 
23.2 
45.2 
a45.9 
10.8 


a$38.6 a$46.2 
c17.4 20.0 
88.6 882 
10.7. 10.5 
£3.1 £3.6 


c28.1 27.4 
42.2 418 


b—Six months. 


$1.20 $0.83 
3.42 
0.70 DO.21 
a2.47 a2.51 
1.96 


a$1.23 a$2.25 b$1.05 b$0.78 
e2.13 e1.15 
3.02 
3.98 
1.97 20.58 


e4.26 3.41 
1.20 


*Indicated annual rate based on current payments. 
c—Years ended September 30 of following year. 


7-——Earned Per Share——_, 
c—Annual—, 
2 1951 


7-9 Months— 
1952 1953 


$0.51 $0.40 $0.80 5.3% 
0.86 1.02 1.00 43 
0.35 0.73 None ; 

b1.27 b1.30 1.40 

N.R. N.R. 0.80 


*Divi- 
dends 


Recent 


1952 Price 


Yield 
2.21 


2.06 


$1.00 
0.50 
2.00 
$1.40 
1.00 


e1.43 
2.72 
2.67 
g0.80 


--- €3.50 2.50 9.6 
0.93 0.63 0.65 0.75 8% 88& 


a—Years ended March 31 of following year. 
e—Years ended September 30. 


1.88 
1.87 


2.93 
3.11 


f—Years ended February 28 of following year. g—Years ended February 28. h—Trading temporarily 


suspended on American Stock Exchange. 


s—Plus stock. 


D—Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. 
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mm. guns for Army tanks and bomb- 
sights for Navy patrol planes. Day- 
strom’s results do not always follow 
those of the group as a whole; in- 
terim earnings reported in 1953 have 
run counter to the general trend as 
did results for the last fiscal year 
which rose sharply over the prior an- 
nual period. Interchemical Corpora- 
tion and Sun Chemical are large 


makers of printing inks, although 
each also makes paints, other indus- 
trial finishes, textile coloring mate- 
rials, chemicals and other products. 

Profit margins are rather narrow 
in this highly competitive industry 
which normally is dependent not only 
on a high level of business but maxi- 
mum efficiency, and shares of the 
printing and printing equipment com- 


panies are speculative to a greatei 
or less extent. Two of the more 
stable are Interchemical Corporation 
and Sun Chemical, with dividend 
records extending back to 1939 and 
1929 respectively, but printing inks 
also are a narrow profit margin item 
and results may be importantly af- 
fected by changing raw material 
prices. 


Tank Car Companies In Growth Trend 


Stronger demand for chemical and petroleum products 


has brought gains in shipments and revenues while car 


fleets have been enlarged and mileage rates increased 


gee in the background of the 
railroad equipment industry is 
car-leasing activity, which has mani- 
fested a much steadier rate of income 
than other sectors of this cyclical 
field. The duty-serving tank car may 
not be much to look at but it partici- 
pates importantly in the work of two 
growing industries — chemicals and 
petroleum. 

The two leaders in the field are 
a well-diversified manufacturer and 
car-leaser, General American Trans- 
portation, and Union Tank Car, a 
specialist in tank car building and 
leasing. General American conducts 
its far-flung production and service 
operations in plants located in the 





General Amer. Transportation 


*Gross Per +Divi- 

Year Income Share dends Price Range 
1937... $45.9 $2.22. $1.75 4314—1534 
1938... 27.1 145 112% 2954—14% 
os... gmB @ iw 32%4—20 
1940... 43.4 2.005 1.50 285%—17% 
1941... 55.0 1.87 1.50 2774%—19% 
1942... 760 1.60 1.00 23%—17% 
1943... 840 2.06 112% 254%4—18% 
1944... 887 1.43 1.25 273Z—20% 
45... @7 ta ie 307%—24Y4 
1946... 659 173 1.25 3534—24 
1947... 949 3.30 1.37%4 293%—24 
1948... 975 287 162% 3134—21 
1949... 109.9 281 1.50 2444—20% 
19950:.. G7 (248 | 150 277%—22% 
1951... 1993 288 £75 2934—24% 
1952... 1967. 4383... L175 32 —25% 
‘Nine months ended September 30: 

oe Fo Te, ee Per 
1953... a85.9 2.54 b$1.87%4 b40%—31 





*In millions. 


tHas paid dividends in each 
year since 1919. 


a—Six months. b—Full year. 
Note: Figures adjusted for two-for-one stock split, 
July, 1953. 
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East, Midwest, South, and West 
Coast. Operating and repair plants 
for its refrigerator and tank cars— 
the more important aspects of its car- 
leasing activity—are located through- 
out the country. Union Tank also 
maintains repair shops at principal 
loading points and maintains building 
facilities at its two major shops. 


Tank Operations Similar 


There is not a great deal of differ- 
ence between the two companies in 
respect to tank car ownership— 
Union Tank has somewhat more and 
General American somewhat less 
than 45,000. The latter, however, 
now owns and operates about 60,000 
cars in all. About one-fifth of these 
are refrigerator cars, the remainder 
(other than tank) are stock freight 
cars, covered hopper, and special use 
cars. General American also manu- 
factures and maintains the storage 
tanks which are the basis of its termi- 
nal operations. 

A profitable trucking subsidiary, 
Refiners Transport & Terminal Cor- 
poration, has helped Union Tank’s 
year-to-year results. While earnings 
progress was retarded by high taxes 
during World War II (the company 
paid a $12.8 million tax bill in 1943), 
gross revenues have increased in each 
year since 1949, while net income has 
been maintained at a much higher 
level than in any war or prewar year. 
Exclusive contracts are maintained 
with all the Standard Oil units and 
with several other refiners. Originally 


organized to acquire all the tank cars 
of Standard Oil of Ohio, Union Tank 
also took over the rolling stock of the 
old Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey in 1911 and has continued to 
specialize in the movement of oil and 
oil products from refineries to local 
distributing centers and commercial 
markets. 

Union Tank thus has_ benefited 
directly from the long-term growth 
of the petroleum industry, which dur- 
ing the seven years 1946-52 spent 
some $19.6 billion on capital expan- 
sion. Gasoline and fuel oil shipments 
alone increased 43 per cent in volume 
during the period, and a further gain 
of five to six per cent is estimated for 
1953 over the volume of the preced- 
ing year. Some further growth is 
expected for petroleum industry ship- 
ments in 1954, possibly three per 
cent. Pipeline transportation, mean- 
while, has not cut into Union Tank’s 

Please turn to page 25 





Union Tank Car 
Earned 
*Gross Per TDivi- 

Year Income Share dends Price Range 
1937.. $9.8 $1.70 $1.60 311%4—22 
1938. . 87 1.16 1.30 231%4—20 
1939... 8.6 2.07 1.30 24144—20% 
1940. . i . wee ieee 297%A—22% 
1941.. 12.0 2.03 2.00 31 —24% 
1942.. 26.8 2.51 1.90 30 —21% 
1943.. 30.4 285 2.25 281%4—2434 
1944.. 26.6 2.18 2.00 30 —26 
1945... 19.1 231 2.00 455%—29 
1946. . 12.6 3.30 2.00 4214—32 
1947... 155 423 2.50 3834—30 
1948. . 18.9 3.77 2.60 41RA—31% 
1949. . 16.4 3.31 2.60 3634—30% 
1950.. 18.6 3.90 2.60 38 —31 
1951.. 22.6 3.62 2.60 40 —36 
1952.. 25.3 4.06 2.60 4254—37% 
Nine months ended September 30: 

1982... MO ¢ SRE ier kb co Seas dee 
1953.. 20.3 3.16 a$2.7 a4614—39 





*In millions. t Has paid dividends in each 
year since 1914. a—Full year. 
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Medium term prospects appear to favor correction rather than 


extension of the recent advance. 


Increasingly cautious view 


of future industrial trends dictates investment conservatism 


Until signs of hesitation appeared during the 
recent past, industrial and utility shares had been 
advancing for over three months. The former ex- 
ceeded their early August highs on the move, and 
the latter set a new bull market peak. After so 
extensive a rally, the market is entitled to a cor- 
rective setback, and such a development appears 
more likely, on a medium term basis, than further 
extension of the secondary uptrend. The somewhat 
overworked concept of “year-end reinvestment de- 
mand” favors additional strength; on the other 
hand, it is now possible to take profits without 
incurring tax liability at the high 1953 rates, and 


sales for this purpose may have a depressing 
influence. 


There has been a decided change within the 
past month in the general tenor of published eco- 
nomic forecasts. Year-end statements by industrial 
leaders display the usual amount of optimism, 
which in many respects is amply justified. But 
increasing attention is being paid to soft spots in 
the economy and to the possible snowballing effect 
of even a moderate decline in general activity 
induced by these weaknesses. For instance, the 
effect of EPT expiration is being re-appraised in a 
less optimistic light. Will it actually widen profit 
margins, or will the added leeway it affords be 
used for price cuts in the highly competitive 
markets which undoubtedly lie ahead—and if the 
latter is the case, will not consumers restrict their 
purchases in the hope of still greater price 
reductions? 


Competition can have effects worse than a 
mere narrowing of profit margins. In the automo- 
bile industry, the Big Three are entering a knock- 
down, drag-out battle, each trying to improve its 
position at the expense of the other two. In con- 
sequence, output scheduled for January is at a 
postwar peak for the month even though dealer 
stocks are already heavy and record levels of in- 
stalment credit now outstanding, reduced overtime 
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work and spreading layoffs hint at something less 
than a record level of sales. 


At a recent joint meeting of the American 
Statistical Association, the American Economic 
Association and eleven other similar organizations, 
the majority view called for an “orthodox reces- 
sion” lasting from a year to eighteen months. Not 
one of the economists participating anticipated 
“depression” conditions, but they expected the 
downturn to equal or even slightly exceed that of 


_1949 in severity and duration. This is a decidedly 


less optimistic view than that prevalent a month or 


_ so ago, and is significantly less sanguine than the 


official predictions of Government economists, many 
of whom were present at the meeting. 


These gentlemen are not infallible, but their 
opinions deserve respect. They are quite aware 
that even if the most pessimistic of their guesses 
comes true, business activity will still be unusually 
high by any historical standards. Thus, from an 
objective viewpoint, the consensus registered at the 
meeting is actually quite favorable. But it is highly 
unlikely, assuming a business adjustment of the 
proportions they anticipate, that investors and spec- 
ulators will take so objective a view of the future as 
to permit the stock market to discount the eventual 
industrial recovery a year or more in advance while 
current business indexes continue to drop. 


It is undeniable that present stock prices are 
not excessive in relation to probable 1954 earnings 
and dividends. Industrial shares are selling at only 
a little over nine times estimated 1953 profits, and 
yield six per cent. But only four years ago they 
sold at less than six times earnings, to yield over 
seven per cent, at a time when business prospects 
were pointing up rather than down. Present reason- 
able valuations justify retention of stable dividend. 
paying issues, but cyclical or speculative shares in- 
volve excessive risks under current conditions. 

Written December 30, 1953; Allan F. Hussey 
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Steel Production Index 

An index of the country’s steel ingot production, 
adopted this week by the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, will provide comparisons of the current 
volume of ingot production with the output in any 
preceding week, month or year. The index is based 
on the average annual ingot production in three 
base years, 1947 to 1949—an average of 83,837,572 
tons. With this as 100, the production index for the 
week beginning December 26 will be 104.1 and for 
the preceding week 89.8 (see page 32). The In- 
stitute will continue to compile the weekly operating 
rate, which shows the percentage of steel-making 
facilities currently utilized, based on capacities com- 
puted once or twice a year. The operating rate does 
not show (as would the index) that because of the 
growth of steel-making facilities as much steel could 
have been made at 89.5 per cent of capacity in 1953 
as at 100 per cent of capacity in 1951. 


National Output at Peak 


Gross national product in 1953, which comprises 
all goods and services produced, reached a new 
peak of $367 billion, five per cent above 1952 
(Commerce Department figures). New all-time 
annual totals were established in the volume of in- 
dustrial production, in new construction, in expen- 
ditures for plant and equipment, in consumer ex- 
penditures and in retail sales. Current incomes also 
are at a record high and, measured by per capita 
consumer expenditures, the American standard of 
living also is at a new high. The persistent rise 
through the year was effected despite predictions 
of a recession in the last half of 1953, just as some 
are now predicting a recession for the last half 


of 1954. 


Dividend Drought Ending 


Prolonged economic prosperity is enabling a 
steadily increasing number of companies that have 
not paid dividends for many years to enter the 
ranks of dividend-payers. Examples include Inter- 
national Telephone which returned to a dividend 
basis in 1951 after a lapse extending back to 1933. 
And in 1952, Baltimore & Ohio made its first cash 
payment since 1931. Lehigh Valley Railroad (30 
cents), Associated Telephone & Telegraph (20 
cents) and Pittsburgh Steel Foundry (10 per cent 
stock in 1953) declared their first common divi- 
dend since 1931. Marion Power Shovel declared its 
first since 1929; and United Cigar-Whalen made an 
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initial 10-cent payment, the first since a 1937 re- 
organization. Patient stockholders of many other 
companies (including Lehigh Valley Coal, Mesabi 
Iron, Raytheon Manufacturing, Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical and Western Maryland Railway) are still 
awaiting their first cash payments on the common 
stocks. 


Movie Spin-Offs Ahead? 


The suggestion by a Columbia Pictures stock- 
holder that the firm set up a separate corporation 
which would be assigned the rights to Columbia’s 
old pictures and then “spun off” to the movie com- 
pany’s stockholders indicates one method by which 
the industry might make use of its valuable film 
inventories. The main objection to such a step is 
the possibility that it would stir the wrath of movie 
exhibitors who might refuse to show the features 
of companies whose film backlogs were released to 
television. Another alternative, which might be less 
detrimental to exhibitors, is subscription television. 
One of the companies with a “pay-as-you-see” sys- 
tem is International Telemeter Corporation (con- 
trolled by Paramount Pictures) which is conducting 
tests at Palm Springs, Cal. Meanwhile, the industry 
is enjoying better movie attendance, with the help 
of some hit pictures and favorable public response 
to CinemaScope, which is apparently well ahead in 
the 3-D race. 


Rails' Earnings Pace Slows 

Railroad earnings in 1953 failed to come ur to 
expectations. While there were wide year-to 
gains last summer, these resulted from comparisons 
with the period of the 1952 steel strike which af- 
fected traffic adversely, and traffic entered an ex- 
tended decline during the fall months. At the end 
of September, rail net income was 22 per cent 
ahead of the year-earlier period, but the estimate 
for the full year is $802 million, only nine per cent 
ahead of 1952 net. Carloadings for all 1953 were 
only slightly above those for 1952, while the 
estimated 610 billion ton-miles of railroad freight 
traffic was fractionally below that of the preceding 
year. Gross revenues of more than $10.7 billion 
were up 1.5 per cent over the 1952 total and stood 
at a new record. While operating expenses also 
reached a new peak, operating income showed a 
better gain proportionately, reflecting savings from 
the use of diesel engines and improved rolling stock 
of somewhat greater capacity. 
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More Paint Sales 

Dollar volume of paint, varnish and lacquer sold 
by domestic makers has been rising in every year 
since 1949, and even in that year there was only a 
slight dip from the prior year’s level. Sales for the 
first ten months of 1953 totaled $1.2 billion, up 4.9 
per cent from the year-earlier period; volume for 


_ the entire year has been estimated at $1.4 billion, 


which would mean a gain of 4.4 per cent. Trade 
sales for the first ten months were only slightly 
ahead of the year-earlier figure while industrial 
sales, which comprise about 40 per cent of the total. 
were up 12.5 per cent reflecting a fairly busy year 
for the makers of automobiles, trucks and other 


hard goods. 


Engineering Construction 

Engineering construction awards for 1953 
through the week ended December 24 just topped 
$15 billion, four per cent under the record $15.7 
billion of 1952 (Engineering News-Record figures) . 
But if the huge atomic energy awards of 1952 
are excluded from the comparison, a different pic- 
ture is presented. The 1952 figures include a $1.2 
billion contract for the Portsmouth, Ohio, atomic 
bomb plant, and $923 million in awards for the 
Paducah, Ky., and Oak Ridge, Tenn., plants. With 
these excluded, volume of contracts through the 
December 24 week was a whopping 17 per cent 
ahead of the same 1952 period. 


Gas Industry Growing 

Revenues of gas distributing utilities and pipeline 
companies rose to $3.9 billion in the 12 months 
ended last September 30, 14 per cent over the com- 
parable year-earlier period. Net income climbed 
four per cent to $385 million. In October, sales of 
the gas utility industry declined slightly because of 
warm weather in many sections of the country. 
However, residential gas users now number more 
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than 18 million and are increasing at the rate of 
more than 800,000 a year. By 1956, gas sales are 
expected to reach 71.6 billion therms (American 
Gas Association figures) about 26 per cent higher 
than estimated 1953 sales; a therm is equivalent 
to about 90 cubic feet of natural gas or twice that 
amount of manufactured gas. To meet increased 
demand, the industry laid about 5,000 miles of new 
transmission lines in 1953, with thousands of addi- 
tional miles now under way or awaiting FPC ap- 
proval. For the next few years, construction ex- 
penditures of the gas companies are expected to 
average around $1 billion annually. 


Corporate Briefs 

Grand Union reported record earnings of $2 
cents a share for the fourth quarter of the fiscal 
year ended November 28, compared with 59 cents 
a year earlier. 

Bigelow-Sanford, Alexander Smith and several 
other carpet makers are reducing prices on part of 
their 1954 carpet lines. 

Armco Steel plans a $1 milion expansion pro- 
gram for its Zanesville, Ohio, plant. 

Continental Oil will begin exploring for oil in the 
State of Washington early in 1954. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper plans to construct a fac- 
tory for the production of corrugated and solid 
fibre shipping boxes in Kansas City, Kans. 

United Shoe Machinery has sold its Rochester, 
N. Y., plant, which produced lasts, to R. T. French 
Company, a spice processor. 

Republic Steel will explore for iron ore on prop- 
erty near Lima, Peru. 

Avco Manufacturing’s entire scheduled output of 
Crosley refrigerators for the first quarter of 1954 
has been contracted for by distributors. 

Rockwell Spring & Axle’s Standard Steel Spring 
division plans an addition to its Los Angeles plant 
which will increase capacity almost 100 per cent. 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given — together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 2%s, 1972-67........... 96 2.72% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 254s, 1975.... 93 3.21 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 44%s, 1964. 106 3.77 Not 
Beneficial Loan 2%s, 1961......... 94 3.47 100% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, ‘ 
DED. dinkuens tancnius Siesmeaees 92 3.55 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977............. 94 3.31 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999... 90 3.14 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975..... 93 3.20 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%s, 1985.. 91 3.21 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%4s, 1969..... 103 4.23 105 
Southwestern Gas & El 3%4s, 1970.. 100 3.25 104% 
West Penn Electric 3%4s, 1974..... 99 3.57 104.6 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 


Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum....... 122 5.74% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum.............. 55 455 Not 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 99 455 Not 

Gillette Company $5 cum. conv.... 105 4.76 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 25 5.60 (1960) 
Reading 4% 1st (par $50) non-cum. 37 5.41 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............ 83 6.02 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilites. 


Yield on 
--Dividends—. Recent 1953 
1952 1953 Price Div’ds 


oh eer *0.80 *1.00 38 26% 
El Paso Natural Gas.......... 160 *1.60 36 45 
General Foods ............... 240 2.65 60 4.4 
Intl Business Machines........ *4.00 *4.00 246 1.6 
Standard Oil of California..... 300. 300. 52° 58 
Union Carbide & Carbon....... 20). 1250 | 74: B4 
United Afr Limes... 0000-30 150°” 10 2 GSB 
Unieed Bindi occ. ois ok ido 2.00 - 200 39 5.1 
Westinghouse Electric ........ 2.00 2.00 51 3.9 
* Also paid stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


Yield on 
--Dividends— Recent 1953 
1952 1953 Price Div’ds 


American Tel. & Tel........... $9.00 $9.00 156 58% 
Borden Company ............. 280 280 60 4.7 
Consolidated Edison .......... 2.00 2.30 42 45.7 
Household Finance ........... 250 *240 Sl. 47 
oe er rer re 3.00 300 49 6.1 
Louisville & Nashville.......... 450 500 61 82 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 3.00 3.00 43 7.0 
May Department Stores........ 180 180 28 64 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 2.00 2.05 40 5.5 
sD PPP eT rere 150 1.62% 34 5.9 
Philip Morris Ltd............. 3.00 300 42 7.1 
Safeway Sepwes .ocsescvciscsca 240 240 4 6.0 
SOOONP-VACUNEE cc cisccccsecs 200 2.5 35 64 
Southern California Edison..... 200 200 39 5.1 
a a ny re 200 200 37 5A 
Texas Company .............. 3.00 340 57 60 
Ce ek See 6.00 600 106 5.7 
nee PURE is idnistea. ci wis 400 350 4 78 
Walgreen Company ........... See Be ae 
West Penn Electric............ 205 2.20 36 6.1 





* Also paid stock. + Based on current quarterly rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


Yield on 
--Dividends— Recent 1953 
1952 1953 Price Div’ds 


Allied Bpones. «4.1400 xcdsnd maker $3.00 $3.00 37 81% 
Bethlehem Steel .............. 400 4.00 50 80 
Chastt, POAROGY .sccccsccccens 2.00 2.50 34 73 
Columbia Gas System......... 0.99 0.90 13 69 
Container Corporation ........ 2.75 2.75 42 65 
Flintkote Company ........... See eee 
General Motors .............+- 400 400 59 68 
Glidden Company ............ 2.25 2.00 28 7.1 
Kennecott Copper ............ 6.00 600 63 95 
Mathieson Chemical .......... 2.00 200 42 48 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ...... 400 400 66 6.1 
Simmons Company ........... 250 250 29 86 
Sperry Corporation ........... 2.00 300 47 6.4 
Tide Water Associated Oil..... LS: 1.15 D577 
U. BerBeeeberi oa. ais SSG 3.00 300 39 7.7 
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Demand for larger-size housing units in future could offset 


drop in dollar volume of construction industry which would 


result from building fewer small homes and apartments 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The resi- 
dential construction industry is ex- 
pected to change a lot in the next 
several years. Out of the million or 
30 new units built yearly, about one- 
fifth were to accommodate families 
sharing homes. Now, say the ex- 
perts, that part of the market has 
been completely supplied. 

Second, the war and _ postwar 
marriage rates were high indeed. 
Even if the marrying age remains 
below twenty-five, the rate has to 
drop. There aren’t enough people to 
marry; it’s to be remembered that 
the birth rate fell severely during the 
depressed decade. Thus, two sources 
of demand for new quarters will have 
been reduced. Yet, in dollar volume, 
it’s argued, the building industry may 
not show much of a decline, if any. 
Presently, construction is holding up. 

It’s pointed out that families are 
growing. Moreover, they're more 
prosperous. Practically all ot the 
building in the last 15 years was dis- 
tinctly lower bracket. There should 
be rising demand in the next several 
years for more space. Larger houses 
# and apartments naturally cost more, 
so that, even with a drop in number, 
| dollar volume may stay high. 


A trend to larger houses would 
affect the various furnishings indus- 
tries favorably. For instance, you can 
sell more chinaware to people with 
dining rooms than to those with din- 
ing alcoves. The larger the house, 
the more cleaning equipment it needs. 
There’s been a greater demand for 
basements in which to segregate the 
noisy teen-agers. This calls for all 
sorts of equipment—frequently of a 
sort to make a room look like a 
mechanic’s shop. 


The Revenue Service drive 
against salesmen’s expense accounts, 
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which may hurt the hotel and theater 
businesses, is based partly on a tax 
court decision whose effects are still 
being argued about. The judge let 
the salesman deduct his customers’ 
lunch and entertainment expenses but 
not his own. He participated in the 
pleasure. 

As the opinion was written, a sales- 
man can evidently claim the defense 
that he didn’t enjoy it. If he proved 
that he never, when alone, spends 
more than $1 for lunch, doesn’t go 
to ball games or shows except with 
customers, he might be able to make 
the usual deductions. To save money, 
which comes eventually out of the 
employers’ pockets, companies would 
have to send the wet-blankets to do 
the entertaining. 

The decision and the drive are con- 
sidered serious. Companies consider 
that they must try harder to sell; 
many are increasing their investments 
in sales forces. The drive against ex- 
pense accounts scares them. 


What line the Democrats in Con- 
gress should take toward the budget 
has been as much of a problem for 
them as for the Republicans. It’s al- 
ways most comfortable to call for 
balance, while voting for both ap- 
propriations and tax cuts. 

Senator Paul Douglas may have 
furnished the lead. Douglas, it’s to 
be remembered, has insisted since he 
came to Washington on economy, 
sufficient revenue and harder money. 
He’s definitely changed his point of 
view. Like many other people, he 
sees more bearish than bullish signs 
and so thinks that inflation policies 
are in order. 

As a deflation advocate, Douglas 
was impressive rather than influen- 
tial. Other Senators suspected ul- 
terior motives—did he hope to be 


President? Now that he’s taking an > 





easier side, he’s likely to gain in- 
fluence within his party against a 
rather hollow prestige. This makes 
additional tax cuts that much more 
probable. 


If you listen in now and then at 
hearings by the Federal Power Com- 
mission, FCC or the CAB, you see a 
clear way such boards could save 
time and money. Much of the testi- 
mony they take is patently canned. 
The head of the company, prompted 
by his lawyer, gives days of informa- 
tion about plans, expenses and other 
routine matters. Couldn’t all this be 
put into the original petition? It’s 
doubtful that any change in the law 
would be needed. 

You couldn’t do that for all of the 
boards—FTC for example. Here, you 
have witnesses who have been accused 
of something or are accusing some- 
body else. Almost invariably, they 
are cross examined. Nor can these 
licensing or rate agencies boards re- 
fuse to hear any witness. 


The Department of Commerce 
points out that the decline in unfilled 
orders isn’t quite as serious as it 
looks. Through the fall, backlogs 
have declined considerably. If future 
business volume depended on fluctua- 
tions of the backlog, the outlook 
would be pretty bad. 

The Department points out that 
there’s a lot of business in which 
backlogs don’t accumulate — perish- 
ables, for instance, and wares that are 
quickly made. Growth of the backlog 
to a large extent reflected orders for 
things that take a long time to manu- 
facture. Defense orders often won’t 
be filled for several years. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Books & Booklets . . . 

With the New Year still in its in- 
fancy, it isn’t too late to resolve to 
keep one’s appointments straight and 
really do something about easing fu- 
ture March 15 chores—to back up the 
resolution, however, you’ll need some- 
thing like J. K. Lasser’s new Appoint- 
ment Book and Tax Diary (Simon & 
Schuster, 381 pp., $5.95) which gives 
a few succinct tax hints, but primarily 
provides space for daily appointments 
and notations of tax deductibles. .. . 
A primer on the restaurant business, 
with considerable emphasis on public 
relations aspects of the field, has been 
published by Pageant Press (price, 
$3—entitled Food Service: A Mas- 
ter Plan, the book is the work of 
Kelly G. Vester, a food magazine 
writer, and discusses such topics as 
menu selection, sanitation, decoration 
and personnel... . The Government’s 
Small Business Administration has a 
few words of wisdom for the busi- 
nessman in a leaflet entitled How Ad- 
vertising Agencies Serve Small Busi- 
ness—four criteria for choosing an 
advertising agency are listed: (1) 
look for adequate, experienced per- 
sonnel; (2) be sure the agency is a 
bona fide organization ; (3) check the 
agency’s ability to meet its own finan- 
cial obligations; and (4) steer clear 
of those offering rebates on media 
commissions, 


Office Accessories . . . 

File folder labels made of pressure- 
sensitive material will stick to any 
surface on contact and do not dry 
out; their use eliminates the possibil- 
ity of messy, sticky fingers which are 
usually associated with water-mois- 
tened labels—marketed by Avery Ad- 
hesive Label Corporation under the 
brand name Kum-Kleen, such labels 
are available with a color band across 
the top for quick visual identification. 
...A furniture caster made especially 
for office equipment does not have the 
usual stem but instead features a flat 
plate with screw holes—this item is 
a product of Colson Corporation. . 
The typewriter bail, a gimmick for 
20 


holding paper securely in the machine 
and for providing a positioning scale, 
is available in a transparent plastic 
version for all standard typewriters— 
called the See-Thru bail, it’s available 
from Maroth-Kennedy Corporation. 
. . . A small plastic drafting device 
weighing less than four ounces does 
the work of T-square, straight edge, 
triangle and protractor, and is also 
a multi-purpose scale—source, Pick- 
ett & Eckel, Inc. 


Automotive ... 

Almost three feet shorter and 1,200 
pounds lighter than a standard Jeep 
(rear in photo), the midget Aero 





Jeep in the foreground has been de- 
signed to provide greater mobility for 
Army airborne operations — major 
weight savings were made possible by 
the use of aluminum for the body and 
various parts, and magnesium for the 
wheels; over 85 per cent of its parts 
are interchangeable with those of 
standard models, according to Willys 
Motors, Inc. . . . January 15 will be 
publication date for the first issue of 
a new monthly motor magazine 
sparked by color illustrations and 
featuring news and views on automo- 
biles and their accessories—titled Car 
Life, the magazine will maintain its 
own testing laboratory to give sus- 
tenance to what it reports editorially. 
... The part time farmer who may 
work from three to 30 acres after 
business hours will be sought out by 
Sears, Roebuck & Company as it in- 
troduces this month in selected retail 


stores (and later on in its spring gen- 
eral catalog) a three-wheel tractor 
called the Tri-Trac and priced consid- 
erably under that of the smallest con- 
ventional tractor—manufactured by a 
subsidiary, the David Bradley Mfg. 
Works, the tractor is available with 
any of a dozen standard farming im- 
plements plus special-purpose tools 
such as a snowplow and a 54-inch 
lawn mower. 


Plastics... 

A promotional gimmick originated 
for Pan American World Airways for 
round-the-world Clipper flight pro- 
motion is now finding its way into 
regular sales channels as a children’s 
toy—it’s a combination beach ball- 
world globe, illustrated with the 
Seven Wonders of the World; manu- 
facturer is URB Plastics Corporation. 
.. . New luggage molded of Bakelite 
and Fiberglas is so light in weight 
that a woman can easily hold three 
empty suitcases on one arm—pro- 
duced by Saberly Products Corpora- 
tion in various sizes for both men and 
women, the suitcases have linings 
which snap out for dry cleaning. .. . 
Waterproof sports jacket introduced 
recently by U. S. Fiber & Plastic Cor- 
poration is made of Krene plastic and 
is reversible—one side is green in 
color and is intended for wear during 
the fishing season; the other is red 
and is meant for use on! ating trips. 
... A lightweight trar’ ent tarpau- 
lin, recommended “use as a wind- 
break on construction jobs during in- 
clement weather, is made of plastic 
sheeting reinforced at 12-inch inter- 
vals with a fiber glass binding—edges 
of the tarpaulins, which come in vari- 
ous sizes, are grommetted to facilitate 
fastening to supports; manufacturer 
is the Plastics Division of Canton 
Containers, Inc. 


Aviation .. . 

Beginning April 30 this year, it 
will be possible to fly direct to Europe 
from Chicago and Detroit—Pan 
American World Airways has an- 
nounced plans for tourist-class ser- 
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yice from the midwest cities, via 
Douglas Super 6 Clippers, to Lon- 
don, England; Prestwick, Scotland; 
Hamburg, Germany; Copenhagen, 
Denmark; and Stockholm, Sweden. 
_,. A new $15 million air terminal 
recently was dedicated at Philadel- 
phia’s International Airport — in 
honor of the event, which coincided 
with its own tenth anniversary, Pia- 
secki Helicopter Corporation pub- 
lished a four-page supplement to its 
monthly employe newspaper, The 
Tandemeer ; a highlight of the supple- 
ment was a chronology of “50 years 
of air progress in Philadelphia.” .. . 
K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines and 
New York Airways, Inc., have con- 
cluded an agreement to assure the 
former’s trans-Atlantic passengers of 
helicopter service between airports at 
Idlewild, LaGuardia and Newark in 
the metropolitan New York area— 
reservations for such service can be 
made when purchasing trans-Atlantic 
tickets. .. . Trans World Airlines in- 
augurates tourist service to Madrid, 
Spain, on April 1—fares will be ap- 
proximately 25 per cent less than cur- 
rent flight tariffs to that city. 


Random Notes... 

Bonamine is a new name to re: 
member for those susceptible to mo- 
tion sickness—a single dose provides 
24-hour protection, according to 
Chas. Pfizer & Co. . . . An organi- 
zation to aid manufacturers in pack- 
aging, promotional and marketing 
problems peculiar to the rapidly 
growing “‘do-it-yourself’’ field has re- 
cently been formed—a booklet avail- 
able from The American How to 
Council, as the new group is called, 
describes its services... . General 
Electric Company this month begins 
pilot production of its first color tele- 
vision receiving tube—larger scale 
commercial production will follow 
shortly, perhaps by the end of the 
first quarter of this year... . An in- 
stant coffee advertised as “97 per cent 
caffein free” is being introduced by 
the Nestle Company, Inc., in selected 
marketing areas—the product is la- 
beled Decaf. 


—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Also refer to the date 
of the issue. 
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“IN THE PAST TEN YEARS | HAVE 


INCREASED MY CAPITAL 
FROM $1,200 TO AROUND $14,600 


Thanks to information in Financial W orld. 
Some due to savings, but most of it must be 
attributed to Financial World,’ writes Mr. 
G.L., Mason City, Iowa, subscriber. 


At a big saving in time and money, FINANCIAL WORLD 
offers one easy way to keep better posted on the value and 
quality of hundreds of listed stocks. A year’s subscription 
gives you a complete FOUR-Part Investment Service for 
ONE price. For only $20 you get all this: 


(a) Next 52 WEEKLY issues of FINANCIAL WORLD to keep you 
informed each week on outstanding business and financial developments that enable 
you to recognize Values and Trends before the facts have been too widely dis- 
counted. To be a successful investor, you must keep informed on the factors that 
eventually determine security VALUES and market PRICES. 


(6b) Next 12 MONTHLY “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS of Listed 
Stocks.’”? Besides condensed reports on 1,970 stocks, this pocket guide gives our 
RATING on each stock so you can reach wiser decisions as to new purchases and 
whether to dispose of any stocks you now own. 


(c) PERSONAL INVESTMENT ADVICE by Letter—per instructions 
—in answer to your questions regarding any stocks you are in doubt about buying, 
selling or holding. “Your advice certainly sound,” writes “J. P. Y.’’ of Rhode Island. 


(d) FREE: Latest Annual $5 “STOCK FACTOGRAPH” Manual, 
1953 Revised Edition, now ready, 304 pages, indexed for quick reference. “I use it 
constantly—worth your entire subscription price,” writes ““E. F.” of New York. 
... “I find it priceless in handling my investments,’’ writes “Dr. L. B. S.” of 
California. 

Send only $20 for all the above for one year ($11 for six 
months) and receive also “98 Stocks With Long Dividend 
Records (25 to 101 Years),” representing companies that 
never showed a loss; and “10 RULES FOR SUCCESSFUL 
INVESTING.” 














FINANCIAL WORLD (Jan. 6) 


86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
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0) For enclosed $20 check (or M.O.) please enter order for 
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1 
MAIL | = (a) 52 weekly issues of Financia, Wort; 
COUPON |! (b) 12 monthly issues of 64-page “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS” 
AT ONCE ; (Ratings and Condensed Reports on 1,970 Stocks) ; 
: (c) Investment Advice Privilege, as per rules; 
PLAN ; (d) 1953 Revised $5 “Stock Facrocrarn” Manual, FREE. 
BETTER C) Fer $11 enclosed please send all the above for 6 months. 
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Business Background 








Sonotone uses cheesecake and ice to introduce new battery 


for which long life is claimed—American Bosch producing it 





MALL PACKAGE — An in- 
teresting picture in contrasts 
was presented recently at a press- 
promotion luncheon by Irvine I. 
SCHACHTEL, president of Sonotone 
Corporation, maker of hearing aids 
and electronic products. The device 
on display was a compact nickel- 
cadmium storage battery encased in 
a 250-pound cake of ice; and close 
by the ice stood a curvaceous model 
selected for pulchritude rather than 
electronic technology. She plugged 
the wire connections into a self-start- 
ing mechanism and turned the battery 
over. Schachtel, meanwhile, said the 
battery, though a third to half the 
size of a standard one, gives an equi- 
valent amount of power. For four 
years, the battery has been in the 
military service and now will be of- 
fered for commercial use. 


Company Claims — Nickel cad- 
mium storage batteries are not new, 
but in size and type the Sonotone 
specialty differs from others in the 
market. Schachtel claimed: “It is 
practically fool-proof; will outlive 
any automobile; needs only a few 
drops of water a year and will work 
in any kind of weather.” It will 
cost two to five times those com- 
monly in use in automobiles and 
trucks, but Schachtel said on a per- 
use basis the expense would be 
“about half that of a conventional 
battery.” Trucks will require more 
frequent battery use than passenger 
cars and may be the first to put the 
battery to commercial application. 
American Bosch Corporation and 
Canadian Aviation Electronics Ltd. 
have been licensed by Sonotone to 
produce various models for diesel, 
marine and aircraft engine use. 


New Applications — Sonotone 
Corporation, a dividend-payer since 
1936, utilized the war and postwar 
periods of defense work to put its 
engineering and research scientists to 
work on new applications of devices 
used tm its hearing aids and other 
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By Frank H. McConnell 





products. Schachtel’s goal is a new 
product or an improved application 
at least once a year. 





Change in Controls — The ac- 
companying photograph illustrating 
a change in top personnel also depicts 





a change in the fashioning of ther- 
mostat controls. The round, small 
object is a new model introduced by 
the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regula- 
tor Company; the larger is an 1883 
model which had not undergone any 
major design change in 70 years. 
When the first thermostat was pro- 
duced the firm had 1,000 employes 
and $5 million annual sales; in 1953 
its employes numbered 24,000 and 
sales just under $200 million. The 
men in the picture are Harotp W. 
Sweatt (right) and Paut B. WIsH- 
ART. The latter is the fourth man to 
hold the presidency in the firm’s 
long history. He succeeds Mr. Sweatt, 
who has moved up to board chair- 
man, in turn, succeeding Mark C. 
HoNEYWELL. 





Oscar Stand-by—The Public Re- 
lations Society of America recently 
elected as its 1954 president FREp- 
ERICK Bowes, JR., public relations 
and advertising director for Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc., of Stamford, Conn., a 
FINANCIAL Wortp Oscar winner. 
GEORGE M. Crowson, of the Illinois 
Central Railroad, who had a hand in 


helping to pull together the material 
that won first honors in the most 
recent Annual Report Survey, was 
named vice president of the Society. 
Completing the personnel round-up 
of some who have figured in the 
Oscar competition is the appointment 
of WALTER H. KOEHN, JR., as ex- 
ecutive director of Lind Brothers. 
Announcement to that effect was 
made by Gerarp K. LINp, directing 
partner, who has dabbled in printer’s 
ink throughout the life of the com- 
petition and longer. 





Lee’s Formula — With the rise 
in family incomes since 1939, JAMEs 
B. Lee, president of the Frank H. 
Lee Company, argues that men’s ap- 
parel retailers are failing to read as 
well as they might the handwriting 
on the wall. Concentrate on the 
quality market, the vigorous Yankee 
merchandiser says, and allow enough 
mark-up to give salesmen a better 
break ; they’ll do a better job selling. 
Although the American adult-male 
population has risen ten per cent 
since 1939 and spending power has 
gained 250 per cent, “one male cus- 
tomer out of ten doesn’t even own 
one year-round suit and the average 
number of suits counting everybody 
is barely two.” Lee thinks there 
should be at least three suits in every 
wardrobe. 





For Travelers— A former New 
York World and Consolidated Press 
news man, now the industrial rela- 
tions’ expert of Young & Rubicam— 
Joun Crone—offered a comment the 
other day that may be of use to read- 
ers of FrnancrAL Wortp. “You 
know,” he said, “I find two FINAN- 
c1aAL Wor Lp publications very useful 
when I’m traveling. I carry the In- 
dependent Appraisals for a quick 
check-up on the company I am go- 
ing to call on. It gives me a quick 
refreshener about company sales, 
profits, prospects and earning power. 
In addition, I have a Factograph 
Manual in the brief case in the event 
I want more detail.” 





For So Few—Of all proposals 
included by American companies in 
their proxy statements during the 
last four years, three or four on the 
average were made by three individ- 
uals representing minority stockhold- 
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ers, according to GrorcE A. Brow- 
NELL, counsel for the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company. The 
company favors a change in Securi- 
ties & Exchange Commission regula- 
tions to give management more power 
to edit stockholder proposals for the 
proxy statement. 


Northern Pacific—Gross income 
from oil and gas operations of the 
Northern Pacific Railway are ex- 
pected to approximate $1 million for 
1953 against $775,000 in 1952; But, 
according to Leroy H. HIngs, vice 
president of the oil development de- 
partment, little increase is indicated 
in net because of heavy exploration 
and development costs projected over 
the next four or five years. “How- 
ever,” he recently said before the 
Security Analysts of San Francisco, 
“during this period there should be 
an over-all increase in the asset posi- 
tion of the company by proving re- 
serves of oil in the ground.” From 
one-fifth to one-quarter of 1953 oil 
income came from Wiliston. 


Foreign Aid 





Concluded from page 3 


by the results of a reduction in the 
strength of U. S. armed forces main- 
tained abroad; the recent decision to 
return two divisions from Korea to 
this country may be regarded as the 
initial step in carrying through a pol- 
icy of replacing U. S. military units 
with lower-paid foreign troops. 
Specific decisions made in the area 
of foreign aid will not be completely 
known until President Eisenhower 
delivers his State of the Union and 
Budget messages to Congress, and it 
is quite possible that some opposition 
may develop in that body to any dras- 
tic cuts in foreign aid. It is more 
likely, however, that large-scale oppo- 
sition to the President’s proposals will 
run in the other direction, for leading 
Republicans and Southern Democrats 
have been restive for some time over 
the scope of our handouts. 
Accordingly, we can probably look 
for at least a gradual reduction in the 
level of military orders placed with 
U. S. manufacturers. This policy 
will remain subject to change as long 
as there is any threat of business re- 
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cession and consequent increased un- 
employment, but it will remain a 
guiding objective over the longer 
term. On the other hand, any mate- 
rial cut in an item so costly as for- 
eign aid has been throughout the 
postwar period will be one more in- 
fluence tending to reduce the weight 
of the tax burden, which has borne 
with particular severity on muiljtagy 
contractors. 
e 


Glidden 





Concluded from page 11 


work is to be shared by the Govern- 
ment and Glidden. 

Glidden’s program of expansion, 
modernization of existing plants and 
facilities, and research looking to the 
development of new products as well 
as possible entry into related avenues 
of industry, is a continuing one. It 
maintains 28 modern research and 
quality control laboratories. It now 
operates 39 factories and processing 
plants, its latest a paint and varnish 
plant opened in Atlanta, Ga., on 
December 16. A month ago it re- 
vealed plans for a $500,000 building 
and paint plant in Montreal and ex- 
pects to build plants in Western 
Canada and in the Maritime Prov- 
inces in 1955. It also has under way 
a $600,000 addition to its Indian- 
apolis, Ind., soy bean storage plant, 
which will increase its capacity to 
300,000 bushels. 

Glidden has steadily maintained a 
good financial position, with ample 
working capital. When inventories 
began to pile up less than two years 
ago, short term bank loans of $4.0 
million were created, and while no 
formal announcement has been made, 
the management stated last February 
its early intention to pay off the short 
term loan as well as a $1.5 million 
instalment on a $10.0 million 3 per 
cent loan maturing serially until 1957. 
There is no other debt. There are 
2,291,000 shares of common stock, 
on which quarterly dividends of 50 
cents a share were paid in 1953. In 
the two preceding years, payments 
of $2 a share and an extra 25 cents 
were made. Currently selling around 
29, the shares afford a return of 6.9 
per cent, a highly satisfactory return 
considering the long-term growth 
characteristics of the issue. 
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October, November, December, 1953 

Company ’ Date Page 
American Brake Shoe............ Oct. 21 31 
American Crystal Sugar......... Dec. 30 30 
American Natural Gas.......... Dee. 2 2 
American Steel Foundries....... Oct. 7 30 
Anaconda Copper Mining........ Dee. 9 30 
Atlantic BMelining. ...........--0 Dec. 9 30 
MT cag a 654 nin cee en cee Oct. 21 30 
Belding Heminway.............. Oct. 7 31 
Bethlehem Steel ............-..6s ee 30 
Book-of-the-Month Club ........ Nov.25 30 
Braniff Airways, Inc............. Dee. 23 24 
Brazilian Traction, Light & 

De eR ee ere Dec. 23 28 
Carnation Company ............. Nov.18 30 
Chicago, Indianapolis & 

Se en ee ee oe Nov.18 28 
Cincinnati Milling Machine......Oct. 7 28 
Colt’s Manufacturing ........... Dec. 2 30 
Commercial Solvents ............ Oct. 21 28 
Consolidated Retail Stores....... Dee. 30 31 
Container Corporation of 

PARE TE EIR ee Nov.11 28 
Continental Baking ............. Oct. 7 2 
Corning Glass Works............ Dec. 23 30 
Cosden Petroleum .............. Dee. 30 30 
Cunningham Drug Stores........ Oct. 7 30 
eter eee ee Oct. 21 30 
Douglas Aircraft ............... Oct. 7 30 
Eaton Manufacturing ........... Oct. 21 28 
SID ao. 5 5. dc onan sts eae Dec. 16 28 
i. enone Nov.11 28 
GOIN once cc ceedewen dud Oct. 21 28 
Gamble-Skogmo ................. Dee. 30 30 
ST on oi.d.s 0c wcgcnsescand Dee. 23 30 
General Electric ................ Dee. 30 31 
General Finance ................ Dee. 23 31 
Great Northern Railway......... Dec. 30 31 
Helme (George W.) Ine.......... Nov.18 30 
Hercules Powder ................ Oct. 7 28 
Houdaille-Hershey .............. Nov.18 28 
Houston Oil Company of Texas.Nev.11 28 
Hudson Moter Car............... Oct. 21 31 
MO nn ac 5 oc cee seweeend Nov.11 28 


Industrial Rayon . 2 
IE Go oe piscina ig. «'0.nn me Seen Dec. 9 30 
International Business Machines. Dec. 30 
International Nickel Co. of 


MS fi cake ea cde eae ence cone Dec. 
International Petroleum ........ Dee. 
International Salt ............... Oct. 
International Silver ............. Dec. 
Kansas City Power & Light..... Nov. 
Kern County Land.............. Dec. 
Miser - (G4 Ti) Ee. .... 26-2608 Dee. 
p ES 2) Ee eer cr Nov. 
Lambert Company ..........-... Dee 
Lockheed Aircraft .............. Dec. 


ee oe Dee. 
McCall Corporation Dec 


MeQuay-Norris Mfg. ............Dee. 
Bie & Gi, BMGs... 66s 5.002 00% Dec. 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott........ Dee. 
Monarch Machine Tool.......... Oct. 
Monsanto Chemical ...........-. ec. 
I ii 6 ak os de: Sd ceia. nin ole eho Dec. 
National Vulcanized Fibre....... Nov. 
New York Central Railroad...... or 
Nopeco Chemical ................ Nev. 


Norfolk & Western Railway..... Oct. 


A ba Ete TEE POC OPER eS Nov. 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric........ Nev. 
a Ss a chan ame ca cee Oct. 
Paramount Pictures ............ Dee 
Pennsylvania Salt .............+- Dec. 
Pennsylvania Railroad .......... Dec. 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical..... Dec. 
Prate @ Tambeort..............0. Dee. 


Publicker Industries ............ Dee. 
Quarterly Index: 
Factographs—July, Aug., Sept..Oct. 


pO ea: Dec 
WRIEG@ WhemGres 2... cc ccccccccevce Nov 
Smith ( TN ae Dec. 
South Pein MES GL aisldee oc aviectee Oct. 
Square D Company.............. Dec. 
Standard Oil (Ohio)............. Oct. 


Stone & Webster, Incorporated. .Nov. 
Texas Instruments Incorporated. Dec. 
Texas Utilities Dee 
Toledo Edison Nov. 

Union Oil Company of California. Dec. 


eee tee eee wee eres ee 


United Gas Corporation.......... Dec. 
United States Freight........... Nov. 
United States Limes............. Oct. 
United States Steel.............. Dee. 
Wie MORE... Sa ato ig Ree sees. sce Nov. 


cose hd Lae A BEREAERSS ARRAN SP TAAEEERSEAREPSE 
BS sorongepoensesononsnogeaace ences tone $2 224282 024202 wee AS fe BBs OA AHS OSS HS ABR BEL NSS 


Virginia head, Coal & Coke...... Dec. 
Wilson Jones Company.......... Dee 











CORPORATE EARNINGS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 





1953 1952 


12 Months to November 30 


California Water Service. $3.20 $2.59 
Carolina Power & Light.. 2.97 3.07 
Cent. Illinois Light....... 2.82 2.68 
Cent. Maine Power....... 1.37 1.51 
Delaware Power & Lt..... 1.90 1.58 
Detroit Edison .......... 2.00 1.65 
Fall River Electric....... 3.99 3.68 
Maverisil Gas .....5.:..2 2.74 2.16 
Houston Lighting & Pwr.. 1.99 1.75 
Illinois Power ........... 2.80 2.89 
Iowa Public Service...... 1.80 1.64 
Iowa Southern Utilities... 1.64 1.49 
Kansas Gas & Electric.... 3.33 2.82 
Minnesota Pwr. & Lt..... 1.98 1.63 
ee tas 3.10 2.91 
Oklahoma Gas & Elec..... 1.93 1.99 
SOMA TO. 6.46 vsucdeus 1.23 1.19 

11 Months to November 30 
Baltimore Transit ....... 0.74 D1.24 
Bangor & Aroostook..... 4.29 3.78 
Caterpillar Tractor ...... 4.78 5.09 
Cincinnati Transit ....... 0.72 0.73 
Erie Railroad ........... 4.04 3.94 
Illinois Terminal R.R..... 1.24 0.89 
New York Central R.R... 4.98 2.71 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis 7.27 7.40 
Norfolk & Western....... 4.36 4.27 
Pennsylvania R.R......... 2.49 2.23 
a 6.48 5.81 


; 6 Months to November 30 
Federal Mig. & Engineer.. 0.52 0.54 


3 Months to November 30 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel ..... 1.03 0.94 


Masonite Corp. .......... 0.30 0.63 
Murray Corp. of Amer.... 0.83 0.68 
Nat’l Linen Service....... 0.28 0.19 
Seeger Refrigerator ...... 1.25 1.00 

12 Months to October 31 
Brown Shoe ..........:. 72 6.04 
Detroit & Canada Tunnel. 1.56 1.23 
Moore Drop Forging..... 3.06 2.17 
a Ee 4.83 5.17 
Nat’l Elec. Welding...... 0.53 0.43 
Stevens (J. P.).......... 2.35 2.27 
Wentworth Mfg. ........ 0.43 0.59 
West. Canada Breweries.. *2.05 *1.75 


12 Months to gate 30 


American Distilling ...... 1.83 2.81 
Brach (E. J.) & Sons.... 6.65 5.95 
Brilhart Plastics ......... 0.43 0.70 
Clinton Foods ........... 4.10 1.50 
Harshaw Chemical ...... 3.60 237 
oe 0.63 1.08 
IS Ret 5.89 5.41 
Kable Printing .......... 2.21 2.70 
Laura Secord Candy...... *1.10 *0.98 
MacMillan & Bloedel..... *2.19 *2.68 
a Ae ee 3.55 1.82 
North Amer. Aviation. . 3.72 2.28 
Ralston Purina .......... 7.55 6.62 
9 Months to September 30 

Sentrain Lines .........: 0.97 0.79 
Seismograph Service ..... 1.45 1.62 
Signode Steel Strapping.. 2.55 1.98 
Sommers Drug Stores.... 0.34 0.30 
Tennessee Gas Trans.. 1.16 1.25 
Torrington Mfg. ......... 3.34 2.13 
Victor Products ......... 0.31 0.18 
12 Months to August 31 

Shearns BTS. 2 oc. ccc aces 0.38 0.54 
12 Months to July 31 

Flying Tiger Line ....... 2.35 is 
Rohr Airoraft ..... sss. 2.56 1.92 


12 Months to June 30 
Grand Rapids Motor Coach 0.76 0.59 


D—Delficit. 





* Canadian currency. 
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Father, son and grandson hold NYSE memberships—First 


week of New Year brings three major issues to market 


ew York Stock Exchange mem- 

bers will be subject to about 
the same assessment as was contem- 
plated when the purchase plan for 
retirement of 50 seats over a five-year 
period was adopted. The plan has 
been in effect for one full year and 
up to the closing week of 1953 nine 
memberships had been bought. The 
first of the nine was acquired in 
August after the market had stood 
firmly on its own feet above the $45,- 
000-mark for more than _ seven 
months. The second year of the plan 
is now starting, bringing assurance to 
members that a floor under the mar- 
ket for seats will be maintained until 
the 1954 quota has been filled. 


It may have been more than a 
mere emotional gesture when mem- 
bers of the “Big Board” staged an 
impromptu celebration on the trading 
floor in honor ,of the 88th birthday 
of Elick Lowitz. The important thing 
about the celebration apparently was 
not that a member had attained that 
ripe age; that had happened before 
without any fanfare. More significant, 
possibly, from a publicity standpoint 
was the fact that the celebrant was 
the one of three generations holding 
memberships. 

Mr. Lowitz bought his exchange 
seat in 1931 when stocks, bonds and 
a lot of other things were going 
begging. His son, John J. Lowitz, 
became a member in 1927 when the 
price range of memberships was 
$170,000-$305,000. His grandson, 
William H. Lowitz, brought down 
the average cost of the father-son- 
grandson combination by buying in 
a seat last October when the price 
was around: the $45,000-limit set 
under the “Big Board’s” plan for seat 
retirements. The older generation in 
Wall Street recalls the time when 
membership in the nation’s old- 
est securities market was generally 
accepted as a badge of distinction, 
financially and socially. 


Even the most tolerant of econo- 
mists were condemning the Federal 
Reserve authorities at this season last 
year for failing to bring the redis- 
count rate in proper relation to open 
market rates for money. In the middle 
of January the Reserve Board acted. 
The rate went up from 134 to 2 per 
cent, something that should have 
happened at least as early in the pre- 
vious autumn. The 134 per cent rate 
harked back to August 1950, shortly 
after the outbreak of the fighting in 
Korea. For two and one-half years 
the forces of inflation had been 
gathering strength. Finally the re- 
discount rate was brought in line 
with actual conditions in the money 
market, “to keep a check-rein on 
credit expansion,” as an outstanding 
banker put it. 

How the bond market declined 
almost to the point of demoralization 
in June of last year is a matter of 
historical fact. The Federal’s change 
of policy was signaled by the lower- 
ing of bank reserve requirements 
effective early in July. How the 
money market executed an about-face 
in the second half of the year also is 
a matter of history. Going into 1954, 
concern seems to be about measures 
to head off a business setback. Some 
are using the word “recession” ; 
others a more serious word. The 
Federal Reserve pumped a lot of 
credit into the market in the autumn 
and early winter, mainly by open 
market purchases of Government 
securities. Will the check-rein adopted 
January 15, 1953, be loosened at this 
time? That is what some of the 
economists are wondering about as 
they go into the new year. 


The 1954 program of financing 
starts with a flourish which may 
emphasize the long-felt need for some 
kind of central agency to prevent con- 
gestion of the offerings calendar. 
Right in the middle of this first week 
they have scheduled three major 
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issues totaling more than $150 mil- 
lion. They are $55 million for Atlan- 
tic Refining Company, $35 million 
for Consolidated Edison Company, 
and $61 million of New York State 
Housing bonds. The Edison issue is 
a competitive deal which may not 
come into the public reoffering stage 
until the next day. The New York 
State issue will be reoffered immedi- 
ately after the bids are opened. But 
the point always made when com- 
menting on a congested calendar is 
that some underwriters having one 
firm commitment, as in the case of a 
negotiated piece of business, are likely 
to be timid about taking on any com- 
peting business. The inference al- 
ways is that the issuers may not get 
full value for their securities. 


Tank Car Companies 





Concluded from page 14 


continued growth to any appreciable 
extent. Company revenues for the 
first nine months of 1953 were up 
nine per cent over the same 1952 
period, and earnings nearly ten per 
cent. 

Since most of the transportation of 
oil and oil products had been pre- 
empted by Union Tank Car, General 
American Transportation (incorpo- 
rated in 1916) has amassed a sub- 
stantial amount of business in chemi- 
cals and food products although it 
also has long-term contracts with 
several oil industry giants such as 
Gulf, Phillips, the Texas Company 
and other units which were organized 
later than the various Standard cor- 
porations. The leading chemical com- 
panies are represented in the list of 
General American’s contracts, while 
vegetable oils ‘are transported for 
Procter & Gamble and large users 
among the meat packers. Haulage of 
a variety of other liquid commodities 
is also provided for, and some 500 
types of cars all told are offered by 
General American for leasing. Growth 
of the chemical companies has been 
even more dynamic than that of the 
petroleum industry, with postwar 
capital investment second only to 
steel. 

General American also achieves 
signal progress through the acquisi- 
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tion of various manufacturing units, 
the most recent of which, Parker 
Kalon, is a producer of fastening de- 
vices. But because of the greater 
complexity of its operations, includ- 
ing the feast-or-famine business of 
car-building, General American has 
usually not been able to maintain as 
wide a profit spread nor as stable 
earnings as Union Tank Car. 

In line with higher earnings and 
continued favorable prospects, both 
Union Tank and General American 
increased their 1953 dividend pay- 
ments. Union Tank, which had paid 
$2.60 in each of the previous five 
years, disbursed a total of $2.70 
which at a current price of 45 affords 
a yield of six per cent. General Amer- 
ican’s increased rate of 50 cents 
quarterly on the split shares compares 
with 37% cents (adjusted) in prior 
years although it paid extras in 1951- 
52. A yield of 5.0 per cent is present- 
ly afforded by the $2.00 regular rate. 
Union Tank Car has a somewhat 
steadier earnings record while Gen- 
eral American appears to offer more 
longer term growth promise. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for date indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


Jan. 7: Bon Ami (class A); Central 
Vermont Public Service; Hancock Oi 
Co.; N. Y. Merchandise; Ohio Leather. 


Jan. 8: Air-Way Electric Appliance; 
Automatic Canteen; Borg Warner; 
Kroger Co.; Mid-Continent Petroleum; 
Monsanto Chemical; Sheraton Corpora- 
tion of America; Struthers Wells. 


Jan. 9: Franklin Stores. 


Jan. 11: Divco Corp.; Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber; Hormel (George A.); Spen- 
cer Kellogg & Sons; Standard Railway 
Equipment. 

Jan. 12: Fedders-Quigan; Interchemi- 
cal Corp.; Kresge (S. S.); Lehigh Port- 
land Cement; Lukens Steel; Ohio Edi- 
son; Procter & Gamble; Skelly Oil; 
Suburban Gas Service. 


Jan. 13: Best & Co.; Hooker Electro- 
chemical; International Utilities; Minne- 
sota Mining & Manufacturing; Standard 
Coil Products; Walker Manufacturing; 
Yuba Consolidated Gold Fields. 


Jan. 15: Alabama Gas; Beck (A. S.) 
Shoe; Burry Biscuit; Firestone Tire & 
Rubber; National By-Products; Ogilvie 
Flour Mills; Outboard Marine & Manu- 
facturing; Petrolite Co.; Puget Sound 
Power & Light; Southern California 
Edison; United Electric Coal; White 
(S. S.) Dental. 
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COMMON DIVIDEND No. 186 


A dividend of $1.00 per share 
on the no par value Common 
Stock has been declared, payable 
January 26, 1954, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
on January 4, 1954. 

Checks will be mailed. 


H. R. FARDWELL, Treasurer 
New York, December 22, 1953. 
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CoMMON DIvipEND No. 187 


An extra dividend of $.25 per 
share on the no par value Com- 
mon Stock has been declared, pay- 
able January 26, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on January 4, 1954. 
Checks will be mailed. 


H. R. FARDWELL, Treasurer 
New York, December 22, 1953. 
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The Directors of Daystrom, Incorporated 
on December 22, 1953, declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 25 cents per share, 
payable February 15, 1954, to holders of 
record January 27, 1954. 


* Operating Units * 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
DAYSTROM ELECTRIC CORP. 

DAYSTROM FURNITURE DIVISION 
, DAYSTROM INSTRUMENT DIVISION J 























CAPITOL RECORDS, INC. 


HOLLYWOOD 


Announces: 


REGULAR QUARTERLY PREFERRED DIVIDEND: 
65¢ a share, payable January 1, 1954 


YEAR END COMMON DIVIDEND: 
20c a share, payable December 24, 1953 


FIRST QUARTER COMMON DIVIDEND: 
15c a share, payable January 1, 1954 


All to stockholders of record December 13, 1953 
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Clopay Corporation 


The General Fireproofing Company 





Incorporated: 1934, Maryland; established 1889. 
Cincinnati 14, Ohio. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in April. 
of stockholders (December 31, 1952): Cl. A, 1; common, 1,768. 


Capitalization: 


Office: Clopay Square, 
Number 


Co eS ere a Perr eerent prey ey oN $738,510 
"ee A EAD won-oum. (3225 Har). ....< 5. s6sh oes. cueepaes 1,026 shs 
ye eS er rer eter rr ee 715,000 shs 





*All owned by estate of a former director; company has option to buy 
seme at $225 per share. 746% of stock held by management and their 
families. 


Digest: Makes plastic film and paper specialties, notably 
window shades and draperies, paper garment bags, plastic 
yard goods, window shade pulls and brackets, coating com- 
pounds and extruded vinyl plastic gaskets, tubing, pipe, 
channeling, sheeting, etc. Also processes papers for other 
industrial users. Most products carry the Clopay trade 
name. Working capital December 31, 1952, $2.6 million; ratio, 
2.7-to-1; cash, $146,519; inventories, $3.1 million. Regular 
dividend payments on class A; on common 1947-49, none 
since. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 §1953 
Earned per share.. “- 55 $1.11 *$0.81 $0.09 $0.35 $0.38 D$0.33 7D$0.06 


Dividends paid ..... 0.17% 0.70 0.10 None None None None 
MG Sou svencbacee Listed N.Y.S.E. 105% 55% 5% 7% 6% 5 
ON OO -January, 1948- 4% 3% 3% 3% 35 2 


*Before $0.39 credit from inventory reserve. tNine months to September 30 
(including $0.20 profit from sale of real estate) vs. earnings of $0.08 in like 1952 
period. D—Deficit. §Data to December 30. 





Davenport Hosiery Mills, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1927; established 1920. Offices: Chattanooga, Tenn., and 350 
Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in April. 
Number of stockholders (March 6, 1953): 723. 


angen onl 
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Capital ok arr PE noses nsGsa ens see casesbeensn ee ses onan 171,199 red 


Digest: Manufactures women’s full-fashioned hosiery, mar- 
keted under the trade name of Humming Bird through about 
5,000 retail dealers throughout the country. Working capital 
December 31, 1952, $2.2 million; ratio, 2.9-to-1; cash and 
equivalent, $204,894; U. S. Gov’ts, $1.4 million. Dividend pay- 
ments 1929 to date. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 §1953 
Earned per share.... $6.21 $6.97 $8.76 $6.26 $6.02 $6.03 $2.92 


Dividends paid ..... 8.12% 2.25 4.00 3.25 3.50 2.50 2.00 $1.50 
High (Am. ‘Bix. Exch.) 43% 38 37% 36 36% 40 35 
Low (Am. Stk. Exch.). 25 28 32 27% 32 33 25 14% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1946. §Data to December 30. 





Driver-Harris Company 





incorporated: 1899, New Jersey. Office: Harrison, N. J. Annual meeting: 
First Monday in June. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1952): 528. 
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SERRE R RH REE H EERE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE ES EEE EEE EEES ES ESS 


Digest: Manufactures castings, rods, wire, strip and sheet, 
mainly of nickel, nickel-chromium (trade name Nichrome) 
and nickel-copper alloys. Products are used by makers of 
electrical equipment, appliances, radios and lamps for elec- 
trical resistance, by motor, plane and locomotive builders for 
heat resistance, and by the chemical industry for chemical 
resistance. Subsidiaries operate plants in England, France, 
Italy and Eire. Working capital, March 31, 1953, $1.7 million; 
ratio, 2.0-to-1; cash, $1.4 million. Dividends paid 1909-20; 
1934-37; 1939 to date. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 = §1953 
Earned per share.. Me? 4 $4.39 $4.84 $4.16 $8.77 $8.89 $5.35 “7 





Dividends paid ..... 3.00 3.00 2.10 2.25 3.10 2.10 

High (Am. Stk. Exch.) ~~ 48 40 32% "36% 48% Ad 40% 

Low (Am. Stk. Exch.). 36 36% 3056 23 24% 325% 34% 32 
*Nine months to September 30 vs. $3.57 in like 1952 period. §Data to December 30. 
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Incorporated: 1902, Ohio, as successor to an established business. Office: 
E. Dennick Ave., ‘Youngstown 1, Ohio. Annual meeting: Last Monday in 
March. Number of stockholders "(December 31, 1952): 2,624. 


Capitalization: 


EEO: CHG «5. «.0is5. 06 nya bcos MEA Ye Vice tas PAR edeadt Vaaded Non 
Camemen GlOEK (RO POR) 6 ois svete iccay Wesee satis lowe a whee 647,364 as 


Digest: The World’s largest manufacturer of metal furni- 
ture and equipment. Products include steel desks, aluminum 
seating equipment, tables, storage cabinets, shelving, filing 
equipment, store fixtures, bookcases and office accessories. 
Trademarks include GF, Goodform, Mode-Maker and Super- 
Filer. Active in Thunderjet and B-47 subassemblies. Working 
capital December 31, 1952, $15.0 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash, 
$6.9 million; U.S. Gov’ts, $6.5 million. Dividends paid 1913-32 
and 1935 to date. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.... $2.35 $4.77 $5.79 $4.62 $5.02 $5.34 $5.19 


Dividends paid ..... 0.75 1.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 $2.50 
High (Am. Stk. Exch.) 15% 18% 20 21 24% 2% 30% 34% 
Low (Am. Stk. Exch.). 10 12 138% 14% 17 18% 26% 24% 


*Adjused for 2-for-1 stock split in 1950. Data to December 30. 





Grand Rapids Varnish Corporation 





Incorporated: 1915, Michigan. Office: 1350 Steele a. S.W., Grand 
Rapids 2, Mich. Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in March. ‘Number 
of stockholders (December 31, 1952): 818. 


ep ey 
a eee Ree Se eee ee eh a Sere eee ee $390,000 
Capital a tsi POE) nccaswatavsen vabencecs ci eens te pact ones 215,170 shs 


Digest: Manufactures varnishes, lacquers, enamels, paints, 
stains and all other materials used in the finishing of furni- 
ture, radios and pianos, refrigerators, washing machines, 
other household appliances, auto and aircraft parts and 
equipment. Also manufactures complete line of paints, 
enamels, varnishes, etc., sold under private labels for house- 
hold and maintenance requirements. Working capital De- 
cember 31, 1952, $723,716; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash and equivalent, 
$220,021; inventories, $610,502. Dividend payments 1918 to 
date. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 $1953 


Earned per share.. a 4 $0.66 $0.60 $0.60 $1.32 $0.74 $0.65 eee 
Dividends paid ..... 0.20 0.20 0.27 0.40 0.30 0.40 $0.40 
High (Am. Stk. Exch.) % 6% 6% 5% 5% 1% 1% 8 

Low (Am. Stk. Exch.). 4% 4% 3% 3% 4 4% 5% 5% 


*Adjusted for 50% stock dividend November, 1951. 


TPaid 56% stock dividend. 
§Data to December 30. 





Novadel-Agene Corporation 





Incorporated: 1928, Delaware; gerne 1926. Office: 11 eo Street, 


Belleville, New Jersey. Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in April. 
Number of stockholders (December 3 31, 1952) : 1,879. 

Capitalization: 

TOR CORI IE, coin nce icccccccsccccsecccedecscesene évesencessse Non 
Capital stock (NO Par) .ccrccccccceccovsccecsccccccccesssccesd *470,018 4 


*193,068 shares (41%) owned by Wallace & Tiernan Co, 


Digest: Markets the Novadel and Dyow processes for 
bleaching, maturing and aging of wheat flour. Low costs 
and close trade relationships have maintained a strong com- 
petitive position. Holds a patent on Kooler-Keg, for cooling 
beer barrels, and manufactures special separation equipment 
for millers and others, as well as Novadelox and other or- 
ganic peroxides. Also produces fatty acids and plasticizers. 
Working capital June 30, 1953, $3.8 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; 
cash and U. S. Governments, $1.5 million. Dividend pay- 
ments 1929 to date. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 . §1953 


Earned per share.. -,% 4 $2.07 $1.69 $1.51 $1.56 $1.73 $2.04 *$1.87 
Dividends paid ..... 2.00 2.00 0.75 1.25 1.25 1.25 0.75 


High (Am. Stk. Exch.) > 31 18% 19% 22 29% 


Low (Am. Stk. Exch.). 29% 18 iat 13% 18% 15% 15% 205 
$Data to December 30. 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


*Six months to June 30 (no comparison). 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Copper 








To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 
three days before the record date. 









Hldrs 
Pay- of 

Company able Record 
Amer. Box Board..Q37%c 1-30 1-16 
American Can ....... Q35c 2-15 = 1-21 
Amer. Phenolic ........ 25c -29 1-15 
Arnold Constable ....E75c 1-29 1-11 
Austin, Nichols $1.20 pf.Q30c 2-1 1-20 
Boston Edison ....... Q70c 2-1 = 1-11 
Brooklyn Union Gas..37%c 2-1 1-4 

Do 596: O86... ou Q5Uc 2-1 1-4 
Byers (A. M.)......... 25c -1 1-15 

iy, F See Q$1.75 2-1 1-15 
Cent. Hudson G. & E..17%c 2-1 =~ 1-11 
Cent. Public Utility....S40c 2-10 1-20 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 

cago & St. L. Ry.....S$5 1-30 1-13 

Do BF: Phisar vaste Q$1.25 1-30 1-13 
Clinchfield Coal ...... Q25c 1-21 1-11 

DRE an cece padeartes E25c 1-21 1-11 
Cont’l Copper & Steel 

Industries 5% pf..Q31%c 3-1 1-13 
Daystrom, Inc. ....... Q25ce 2-15 1-27 
De Vite. scare rivi QO30c 1-21 = 1-11 
Dominion Fabrics ...*Q20c 2-1 1-15 
Eastern Industries ..... 0c 2-1 = 1-15 
General Mills ........ 62%c 2-1 1-8 
Hat Corp. America..... 25c «(«1-14'—s «d1- 4 

Do 44% pf....... Q56%c 2-1 1-15 
HR Ae ag i ido Be Q25c 1-15 1-4 

eae ee E25c 1-15 1-4 
Higbie Mfg. 5% pf..Q12M%ce 4-1 3-15 
Hygrade Food Products.25c 1-15 1-8 
Iowa-Illinois Gas & Electric 

, ke Q$1.09 2-1 1-15 
Jervis Corp. ......... QlS5ce 2-15 1-15 
Knapp-Monarch ..... S7%c 2-1 1-6 
Kropp Forge ......... 6%c 2-1 1-15 
Long Island Lighting..Q25c 2-1 1-15 
Monroe Loan Society...Q5c 1-15 1-2 
Montgomery Ward . .E$i.50 1-30 12-31 
Norfolk & Eastern 

Railway 4% pf...... Q25« 2-10 1-14 
Peed, -BAOUEE: .aiwiees cui 35c = «1-29 «1- 4 
Pitts., Cinn., Chicago & 

St. Louis R.R...... S$2.50 1-20 1-8 
UY eee Q25« 1-26 = 1-11 

Do 5%% pf.....Q$1.37% 1-20 1-11 
Potomac Tsp 

3.60% pf. .........:QWe 2-1 1-12 

Do 4.70% pf.....Q$1.17% 2-1 1-12 
Reliance Electric & 

Engineering ......... 50c 1-30 1-15 
Republic Supply ....... 35c =—:1-25.—s 1-11 
Sargent & Co........... 25c =«(«i1-15s«d‘'- «4 
So. Colorado Pwr...Q17%sc 1-15 12-31 
Sterling Brewers ....... 25c 2-4 1-14 
Stewart-Warner ...... E35c 3-6 2-12 
Stone ae eh euban 2c 1-19 1-8 
Sun Oil 4%4% pf. 

2 RE eet ete Q$1.12% 2-1 1-11 
S & W Fine Foods..... 2c 1-20 1-5 
Superior Steel ....... 2se 2-5 1-22 
Thermoid Co. 

S250 pOe i Ss Q62%c 2-1 1-11 
Union Oil California....50c 2-10 1-11 
United Shirt Distrib...S25¢° 1-15 1- 6 
Washington (D. C.) Gas 

BN atte dendnawes Q45e 2-1 = 1-15 
Whiting Corp. ......... 25c «(21-15 «1-4 

Omissions 


Austin, Nichols; Lakey Foundry ; National 
Paper & Type; Southern Ice; Wilton 
Woolen. 


*Canadian currency. E- Extra. 
emi-annual. 





Q—Quarterly. 
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Concluded from page 7 


price drops appreciably below the 
minimum contract levels. 

Another sustaining influence will 
be the automatic reinstatement of the 
import duty on copper (two cents a 
pound) in the event that the price 
drops below 24 cents. Since any 
further decline in consumption is ex- 
pected to be relatively moderate, it 
is quite possible that quotations will 
stabilize somewhere near 24 cents, 
though in view of the well-known 
volatility of copper prices a temporary 
dip below that level can by no means 
be ruled out. 

Even a price no lower than this 
would cut sharply into the earnings 
of domestic producers. Kennecott 
and particularly Anaconda, whose 
large Chilean output nets them much 
less than the U. S. price, would be 
less severely affected. However, the 
possibility of more onerous Chilean 
taxes and exchange regulations can- 
not be ruled out in the event of an 
appreciable drop in copper prices. 

Copper shares have declined sub- 
stantially over the past year or two, 
reflecting the prospect of eventual 
weakening of the price structure. This 
factor and political hazards in Chile 
have carried Anaconda to a level only 
about 20 per cent above its 1949 low. 
Although copper issues seem to have 
discounted their future troubles well 
in advance, commitments in this cycli- 
cal group should be small and should 
be confined to leading enterprises 
such as Anaconda, Kennecott and 
Phelps Dodge. 


New Corporate Issues 
Registered with SEC 


Atlantic Refining: $55,000,000 25-year 
sinking fund debentures due January 
15, 1979. Proceeds for expansion pro- 
gram. (Filed December 16.) 


Decca Records, Inc.: 145,842 shares 
of common stock to be issued only in 
exchange for common shares of Uni- 
versal Pictures. (Filed December 22.) 


Detroit Edison Co.: $43,358,000 con- 
vertible debenture 3%s, 1969 to be 
offered to stockholders of record Janu- 
ary 6 at rate of $100 of debentures for 
each 25 shares of stock held. Rights to 
expire February 1. (Filed December 10.) 




















Start Your 1954 
Financial Advertising Campaign 
in the 


ANNUAL REVIEW AND 
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Advertising Forms Close: 
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Kansas City Power & Light Co.: 
70,000 shares cumulative preferred stock 
and 225,460 shares of common stock. 
Proceeds to repay bank loans and for 
new construction. (Filed December 21.) 


New Bristol Oils, Ltd., Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada: 1,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Proceeds for general cor- 
porate purposes. (Filed December 18.) 


Ohio Edison Co.: $30,000,000 first 
mortgage bonds due 1984. Also 527,830 
shares of common stock for subscription 
by common shareholders at rate of one 
share for each 10 old shares held. Record 
date is January 14 and rights expire 
January 29. Proceeds for new construc- 
tion. (Filed December 10.) 


Dividend Changes 


Montgomery Ward: Extra $1.50 pay- 
able January 30 to stock of record De- 
—" 31. Paid $1 extra in January, 


Kropp Forge: 6% cents payable Feb- 
ruary 1 to stock of record January 15. 
Paid 5 cents July 25, 1953. 


S & W Fine Foods: 25 cents payable 
January 20 to stock of record January 
31, — payment 50 cents October 

951 


Baltimore Transit: 50 cents payable 
January 16 to stock of record December 
31. First payment on present common. 
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Armco Steel Corporation 





Incorporated: 1917, Ohio, succeeding two 1899 companies. Office: 703 
Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. Annual meeting: Third Thursday in 
April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1952): 50,594. 


Capitalization: 


I I 5 4 iu 3 bcs nb ie Bonnie os ep oom ee ee ee $80,017,168 
a a es reed Cee rn ee Ao ee 5,214,991 shs 


Business: Seventh largest domestic steel producer, major- 
ing in sheets and strip, also making bars, plates, wire and 
welded steel tubing and with a strong business in stainless 
and other special purpose steels. Subsidiaries include Shef- 
field Steel, Armco Drainage & Metal, Armco International; 
half owns A. O. Smith Corp. of Texas, maker of welded 
steel oil and gas pipe. Jointly with Republic Steel owns Re- 
serve Mining, with extensive magnetic taconite reserves in 
Minnesota. Participates with seven others in Iron Ore of 
Canada, with a major ore development in the Labrador- 
Quebec area. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital September 30, 
1953, $131.8 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash, $33.9 million; other 
marketable securities, $15.3 million; inventories, $121.1 mil- 
lion. Book value of stock, $59.40 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1906-1907, 1909-1931, 1935-1937, 
and 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Company has a greater degree of diversification 
than the average steel producer, supplying the automotive, 
construction and natural gas industries. Emphasis on re- 
search plus growing use of stainless steel have improved 
company’s relative industry status. 


Comment: Stock is one of the stronger steel equities. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 §1953 
Earned per share... $4.47 $6.20 $7.96 $7.68 $11.66 $6.69 $6.01 $5.01 


Dividends paid .... 1.04 1.67 72.00 2.50 4.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
RGR svcscscussasee 35 5/16 31% 32% 29% 47% 515% 4256 435% 
LOW on sicccnncaseses 22% 20% 235% 19% 26% 36% 35% 305 


*Adjusted for 20% stock dividend in 1948. +Paid 20% stock dividend. {Nine 
months to September 30 vs. $4.28 in like 1952 period. §Data to December 30 





Lake Shore Mines, Ltd. 





Incorporated: 1914, Ontario, Canada. Office: Kirkland Lake, Ontario. 
iene jar No fixed date. Number of stockholders (December 2, 


Capitalization: 


SE OTR ook dene ccciansn sacnshSscerne ce Ccieeksina ae Non 
SN ORE A NED 5 hie Sc Hckraies Sas osdelnde s cbkkoasaweunaee 2,000,000 <4 


Business: One of the largest Canadian gold producers; rev- 
enue is derived chiefly from that metal, with minor silver re- 
covery. Holdings comprise about 287 acres located in Kirk- 
land Lake area of Northern Ontario. Ore reserves not re- 
ported. Tons milled in 1952: 263,595 vs. 359,489 in 1951; gold 
recovery, 89,887 vs. 135,239 ounces. 


Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 
31, 1952, $4.1 million; ratio, 18.2-to-1; cash, $1.6 million; mar- 
ketable securities, $1.3 million; bullion, $281,918. Book value 
of stock, $2.37 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1918 to date. 


Outloek: High labor and other costs plus the fixed price 
for gold, will limit profits despite operating subsidies pro- 
vided by Canadian Government. 


Comment: Stock is highly speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 *1947 *1948 71948 1949 1950 1951 1952 #1953 
$Earned per share... $0.67 $0.60 $0.41 $0.84 $0.61 $0.46 $0. 7$0.14 
Calendar years 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
§Dividends paid .... $0.76 $0.72 $0.72 $0.74 $0.78 $0.35 $0.30 $0.10 


High (Am. P * ve 23% 15% os 18% 12 14 13 9 
Low (Am. E.).... 12 8% 8% ie 4 3% 5% 


“Years ended June 30. December 31 (fiscal year changed). {In 
Canadian dollars, before depletion. §In Oniation funds, subject to 15% non-residence 
~*~ — _ to September 30 vs. deficit of $0.02 in like 1952 period. #Data 
© December 





{Six months to 
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Lone Star Cement Corporation 








Incorporated: 1919, Maine. Office: 100 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Annual meeting: Third Friday in May at Portiand, Me. Number of 
stockholders (May 1, 1953): 13,000. 

eee esi 

pe | Ae ee ee are oe Sea Sarre $7,346,169 
Capital oeck ‘gis eee POPE Ee CT ee 2,846,216 shs 


Business: One of the three largest U. S. producers of 
cement; operates 10 domestic plants strategically located 
east of the Rockies; subsidiaries operate plants in Cuba, 
Uruguay, Argentina (2), and Brazil (2). Approximately one- 
third of the total capacity of about 32.2 million barrels is 
in Latin America. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital, December 31, 
1952, $11.5 million; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash, $7.7 million; U. §&. 
Gov’ts, $2.2 million; inventories, $10.0 million. Book value 
of stock, $25.77 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1920-1932 and 1934 to date. 

Outlook: Wide demand for cement for residential and 
commercial structures, road building and other purposes, 
together with company’s increasing capacity and geographi- 
cal diversification should aid in stabilizing results. 

Comment: Stock is a businessman’s holding. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 19506 1951 1952 . 41953 
tEarned per share.. di 5 4 $2.23 $2.73 $3.45 $3.58 $38.24 $3.48 §$2.33 


tEarned per share.. 2.22 2.19 3.16 3.62 3.14 8.19  §2.33 
Dividends paid ..... iL 33 1.42 1.50 1.50 1.67 pe YS 1.65 1.75 
rr re 31 2656 23 255% 27 29% 31% 34% 
ee Ore ee 21 19% 19 20 20 22 23% 26 





*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1951. {Before foreign exchange adjustment. 
tAfter edjustment. §Nine months to September 30 vs. $2.42 in like 1952 period. 
{Data to December 30. 





National Linen Service Corporation 





Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, as a consolidation of 20 established com- 


panies. Office: 445-447 Highland Avenue, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Annual 
meeting: First Tuesday in December. Number of stockholders (August 
31, 1952): Preferreds, 313; common, 3,986. 


Capitalization: 


Tage UNINC 9's i's 4.2 dis oe 0 cb AA dren ais Se Adapte e's 6 ek See 0 626m *$2,243,000 
{Preferred stock 44%% cum. conv. ($100 par)............... 8,701 shs 
tPreferred stock 5% cum. ‘‘A’’ ($100 par)..............-.. 3,851 shs 
tPreferred stock 5% cum. ‘‘B’’ ($100 par)................. 15,458 shs 
ee Oe Ree eee ee ee ret eee eee 2,027,315 shs 





*Notes payable. {Callable at $108; convertible into 9,457 shares of com- 
mon. {Callable at $104. 


Business: Conducts a linen service, supplying towels, 
aprons, jackets, table cloths and linens of all kinds, for 
commercial use. Plants are in 43 cities in 10 southern states 
and California. Directors have averaged over 25 years, plant 
managers over 18 years, with company and predecessors. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital August 31, 1953, 
$1.1 million; ratio, 1.2-to-1; cash and equivalent, $2.5 million. 
Book value of common stock, $5.57 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1937 to date. 

Outlook: Earnings will continue to depend upon managerial 
ability in a competitive business and the level of general 
business activity. 


Comment: The preferreds are inactive; common is specu- 
lative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Aug. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 §1953 
Earned per share.... $0.52 $0.98 $0.87 $1.11 ‘$1.28 $1.10 $0.90 $1.11 
Calendar years: 


Dividends paid ..... 0.35 0.45 0.60 0.60 0.05 0.80 70.60 0.60 
WUIGD oss Séccecttes 10% 8% 7% 1% 9% 9% 95% on 
EMD od b ede s sine sceee 6% 6% 5% 5% 7% 8% 1% 





*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock ome. 2 in me Pwd paid 14% _— eee) in — 
and two payments of 1%% ea to December Note: 
months to November 30 (first y ol it. —.5 A | Pi 28 vs. $0.1 19 = like 1952 2 period. 
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A® YOU CERTAIN that your holdings are 
suited to the changed economic climate likely 
to prevail in 1954? An old model portfolio may 
have proved quite satisfactory up to now but may 
be quite unsuitable to the much different condi- 


tions in prospect for the next year or more. 


The developments now taking shape will have 
varying effects on different types of investments. 
It is of vital importance to you to know which 
securities will benefit and which will be endan- 
gered. What you do now to adjust your investment 
program to the changing outlook may spell the 
difference between a successful investment year— 
and losses which follow lack of careful planning: 


If you are to make the most of your investment 
opportunities in the new year you must weigh and 
interpret accurately the many new factors which 


will have a vital influence on investment trends. 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
6 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(0 Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service 


for the Investor.” 


(Ci I enclose a list of my present holdings with cost prices and 
amounts held. Please explain whether your service would be 
adaptable to my problem and if so, what the fee will be for 


supervision. My objectives are: 


() Income () Capital Enhancement 


4 ADJUST YOUR INVESTMENTS 


CO Safety 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 


TO 1954 PROSPECTS 





To determine which issues should be held, which 
should be switched and which should be bought 
for maximum income and market appreciation is 
a difficult task. To appraise accurately the signifi- 
cance of the many factors influencing the trend 
of security values is a task calling for the services 
of investment specialists and the research and 
analytical facilities of an organization devoting 
its full time to the planning and supervision of 


individual investment portfolios. 


By subscribing for our Personalized Supervisory 
Service you have at your command all the facilities 
and experienced judgment of such an organization 
which is now in its fifty-second year of service to 


investors. 


Why not send in a list of your holdings and 
let us explain in further detail how our Service 


can help you improve your investment results? 





JANUARY 6, 1954 
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Childs Company 





Pacific Gas & Electric Company 





Incorporated: 1923, New York; established 1889; reorganized 1948. Main 
office: 30-30 Northern Blvd., Long Island City 1, New York. Annual 
meeting: Second Thursday in May. Number of stockholders (April 14, 


1953): Preferred, 601; common, 2,969. 

Capitalization: 

a IE io kg 5 ts caine s 0s 5 otihp's sigue» ae 2 => © oA *$1,371,469 
Preferred stock 5% cum. conv. ($25 par)..........-+.eeeeee 157 1038 shs 
Common etick ($1 Pak) oud be 06000. .tine Wis cas cece cescekpow 784,826 shs 





*Real estate mortgages. ?+Issued in exchange for 54% preferred, under 
1951 reorganization; callable at $27.50; convertible into 3 common shares 
to April 1, 1954, declining to 2 shares in 1964. 


Business: Operates a restaurant chain numbering 49 units, 
the majority of which are in New York City. Owns Louis 
Sherry, Inc. (candy and ice cream makers) and operates 
candy counters and soda fountains at a number of res- 
taurants. 


Financial Position: Poor. Working capital deficit Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, $82,524; ratio, 0.96-to-1; cash, $578,414; market- 
able securities, $55,117. Book value of common stock, $1.06 
per share. 


Dividend Record: No payments on present preferred; ar- 
rears $3.12% December 31, 1953; on common, 1904-14 and 
1915-31; none since. 


Outlook: Elimination of unprofitable units, acquisition of 
Louis Sherry, Inc., operating economies and modernization 
and expansion program tend to strengthen basic operating 
position, but competition is keen and profit margins narrow, 
reflecting difficulty in adjusting prices to high food and 
wage costs. 


Comment: Stocks are speculative. 


EARNINGS RECORDS AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 §1953 
"Earned per share... $1.33 $0.77 $0.17 D$0.56 $0.36 D$1.17 D$0.54 TD$0.72 
See ae 15 7% 4% 5% 71% 8% 4% 3% 
OE ae ee 6% 5% 2% 2% 3% 3% 2% 1% 





*Earnings through 1947 reflect reorganization in 1948. 


tNine months to Sepember 
30 vs. deficit of $0.38 in like 1952 period. 


§Data to December 30. D—Deficit. 





Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 





Incorporated: 1905, California. Office: 
Calif. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in April. 
(December 31, 1952): 
mon, 113,542. 


Capitalization: 


245 Market St., San Francisco 6, 
Number of stockholders 
All preferred stock (not segregated), 84,788; com- 


PE OR oS eres eee . $717,176,000 
“First preferred stock 6% cum. ($25 par)........-......-- 4,211,662 shs 
“First preferred stock 54% cum (325 ‘pa es oe akaes eee 1,173,163 shs 
*First preferred stock 5% cum. m. ($25 RE err. 400,000 shs 
{First preferred stock 59% cum. ($25 par).......-.-----+++- 2,806,680 shs 
7First preferred ‘‘A’’ stock 5% cum. ote et Cr 1,586,014 shs 
tFirst preferred stock 4:BOG ing cb cesk’ on occdeccccccccece 1,500,000 shs 
_ Common stock (625 Mar) iispee Vanes cc Pee ckescenccccscedt 13,627,720 shs 


" *Non-callable. ¢Callable at $27.75 through July 31, 1958, less $0.50 
each five years to $26.75 after July 31, 1963. tCallable at $28.75 through 
rg 81, 1955, then less $0.50 each five years to $27.25 after January 


Business: The largest public utility organization on the 
Pacific Coast. Properties constitute a well coordinated sys- 
tem supplying electricity and gas to a population of about 
5% million, in northern and central California. Electricity 
supplies about 65.5% of total revenue, gas 34.0%. Company 
generated 81% of electric requirements in 1952, with 50% 
hydro- and 31% steam-generated. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory for a utility. Working 
capital deficit December 31, 1952, $9.9 million; ratio, 0.9-to-1; 
cash and special deposits, $28.5 million; U. S. Gov’ts, $8.0 
million. Book value of common stock, $29.81 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferreds; on 
common 1912-13; 1916-17; and 1919 to date. 

Outlook: Continued growth of area served and improved 
rate structure point to further expansion of system revenues, 
with some carry-through to net income. Profits will be 
influenced by water conditions and other cost factors. 

Comment: Preferred shares are of investment grade. Com- 
mon is a good income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 §1953 
*Earned per share... $2.72 $2.45 $2.43 $2.02 $2.48 $2.04 $2.30 $3.12 
tEarned per share... 2.72 2.57 2.51 2.10 2.62 2.14 2.51 $3.12 
Dividends paid ..... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.05 
CO ET See ere 47% 43% 36% 34 35% 34% 3956 40 

IGW? ccideligouastcos 36% 33% 29% 3036 30% 31% 32% 32% 





Incorporated: 1944, succeeding in reorganization a company 
established 1900. Office: Plume & Granby Sts., Norfolk 10, Va. Annual 
meeting: Last Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders (March 13, 


Virginia, 


1953): 5,278. 
Capitalization : 
Ri RN RS oi cnn st bes ee oemeeee we cee See $121,934,000 
CO OE SUN IND 6 b5ccecs Ss densaeevencnasaveeatescem 2,349,475 shs 


Business: Company’s 4,080 miles of main lines extend from 
Richmond and Portsmouth, Va., to Florida points, with 
branches to Birmingham and Montgomery, Ala., and other 
southeastern cities. Through trackage rights, trains directly 
connect with Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia and New 
York. Revenue traffic well diversified. 


Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital April 30, 
1953, $30.1 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash and special deposits, 
$14.6 million; temporary cash investments, $26.5 million. 
Book value of stock, $70.87 per share, adjusted for subse- 
quent stock split. 


Dividend Record: Payments on present common, 1948 to 
date. 


Outlook: Longer-term prospects, reflecting industrializa- 
tion of the South, are far better than for the average rail- 
road. Buildup of Florida as a year-round resort has helped 
to level out passenger peaks. Earnings should remain 
substantial. 


Comment: Stock is an improving rail equity, semi-specu- 
lative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
tEarned per share... $2.64 $2.36 *. 25 $3.38 $6.29 $7.15 $8.30 §$6.83 
tEarned per share... 1.26 0.89 2.64 1.96 4.89 5.44 8.17 §6.29 
Dividends paid ..... None None 0.40 0.60 1.20 1.70 2.10 = 00 
yz TS Ty ETSY 15% rt wis 8 wing 20 27% 47% 
Gterkbeseoneawe 7 5% 8 18% 27 3654 





*Adjusted for 2%%-for-1 stock split in July, 1958.-+Before capital and sinking 
funds (capital funds requirement eliminated by retirement of general mortgages in 
1953). fAfter capital and sinking funds. §Nine months to September 30 vs. $5.94 and 
$5.80, respectively, in 1952 period. {Data to December 30. 


30 





year-end shares. {On average shares. tTwelve months 


*On fo _Sretmaber 30 vs. 
$2.15 an $2.46, respectively, in like 1952 period. §Data to Deen 





United States Foil Company 





Incorporated: 1919, Delaware, to manufacture foil products, but became a 
holding company when it transferred its business and properties to 
Metals Co. in 1928, in exchange for stock. Office: Reynolds Metals Bldg., 


Third and Grace Streets, Richmond, Va. Annual meeting: First Tuesday 
in May. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1952): Preferred, 327; 
Cl. A common, 3; Cl. B common, 2,377. 

Capitalization: 

RN I iiacrs'4-0 60s A cai bark hee b's-a abe ba debe deed eee w Oxia None 
*Preferred stock 7% cum. ($100 par) ........ccccccccccccscecs 6,771 shs 
TComamnoss’ Stow, OL. MA USL: Mae) oie. oie CC b ohne heed oc Heed 63, shs 
FORM GURU g Mas ED CUR PUES aiececesclciwssaseve ss 500 55060% 766,196 shs 


*Callable at $110. tNo distinction excepting only Cl. A votes. 


Digest: Principal asset is 827,012 shares (49.2%) of common 
stock of Reynolds Metals Co., second largest U.S. producer of 
aluminum and a major fabricator, which in turn controls 
Richmond Radiator and Southern States Iron Roofing. Also 
has 53.3% direct interest in Raynolds Corp., producer of pre- 
fabricated homes; controls Eskimo Pie Corp. Current asset 
and liability position is relatively unimportant; as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, investments had a net book value of $6.0 million 
and a market value of $46.8 million, with Reynolds Metals 
accounting for $3.6 million (64.3%) and $44.5 million (94.7%), 
respectively. Preferred dividends regular since clearance of 
arrears in 1943; common payments 1928-37 and 1943 to date. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CL. B STOCK 





Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 §1953 
Earned per share.. -* 4 $0.49 $0.74 $0. 3 Lae S $0.83 $0.77 sinks 
Dividends paid ..... 0.12 1.07 0.48 0.79 0.95 $91.23 
High (Am. Stk. Exch.) be 1s 154 13% om 42 48% 43% 
Low (Am. Stk. Exch.). 12 8% 9% 12% 22% 32 305. 

*Adjusted for all stock dividends. tExcluding equities in undistributed of 
subsidiaries and sub-subsidiaries, $8.23 in 1950, $10.26 in 1951, $8.48 in 1952. 


tClasses A and B paid 


stock dividends in B stock 
§Data to December 30. 


» 20% in 1952, 5% in 1953. 
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The Curtis Publishing Company 





Penick & Ford, Ltd., Incorporated 





Office: Independence 
Wednesday in April. 
Prior preferred, 8,248; pre- 


Incorporated: 1921, Pennsylvania; established 1891. 
Square, Philadelphia 5, 5, Pa. Annual meeting: Third 
Number of stockholders (March 6, 1953): 
ferred, 863; common, 10,000. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 

*$3.$4 cum. aoe preferred (no par) 

$7 cum. preferred (no par) 

COMEREN CLUE CGT BRP So occ ccc as ee tes cake Gbhe HOt Delsode. 3, “50, 335 shs 


*Callable $75; entitled to $1 additional to extent earned. 7Callable 
$120; unexchanged for $3 preferred under 1940 recapitalization plan. 


Business: Publishes Saturday Evening Post (founded by 
Benjamin Franklin in 1728), Ladies Home Journal, Country 
Gentleman, Holiday, and Jack & Jill. The Post accounted 
for 70%, the Journal 18% of. gross advertising revenue in 
1952. Owns a paper manufacturer, jointly owns a magazine 
service company and has interests of 425% in Bantam 
Books, Inc., 50% in Treasure Books, Inc. and 40% in Wonder 
Books, Inc. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $26.0 million; ratio, 2.9-to-1; cash, $10.5 million; market- 
able securities, $11.0 million; (advance subscription pay- 
ments, $27.1 million). Book value of prior preferred stock, 
$56.01 per share. 


Dividend Record: Prior preferred arrears cleared 1943, 
regular since; $7 preferred arrears cleared 1950; regular 
since; on common 1924-32, 1951 to date. 


Outlook: Biggest single determinant of earnings is volume 
of advertising, which is largely determined by general busi- 
ness conditions. Top-heavy capitalization produces wide 
swings in earnings per share of common. 


Comment: Prior preferred is a businessman’s investment; 
common is speculative. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 = 81953 
Earned per share.... $0.30 $0.61 $0.69 $0.64 $0.93 $0.54 $0.43 *$0.44 
Dividends paid None None None None None 0.20 0.20 0.20 
12% 13% 8% 10% 10% 8% 8% 
6% 7 4% 5 6% 6 5% 


*Nine months to September 30 vs. $0.39 in like 1952 period. §Data to December 30. 





Woodward Iron Company 





Incorporated, 1911, Delaware; established 1882; reorganized 1937. Office: 
Woodward, Alabama. Annual meeting: Second * Tuesday in March. Num- 
ber of stockholders (December 31, 1952) : 2,126. 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt 
*Capital stock ‘igio par) 


Y$132, 148 shares (18.73%) owned in trust for J. H. Woodward heirs. 


Business: Second largest merchant pig iron producer. 
Plants are in the low-cost Birmingham district and have an 
annual capacity near 800,000 tons of pig iron. Extensive re- 
serves of coal and self-fluxing ore are owned nearby. Also 
sells coal, coke, benzol, toluol and other by-products. Over 
90% of pig iron output is marketed in the South. Output 
in 1952 totaled 574,295 gross tons. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $5.4 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash, $1.5 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $3.1 million. Book value of stock, $51.20 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Operations normally are highly cyclical. Profits 
over the longer-term will probably remain volatile, depend- 
ing on the level of steel consumption. 

Comment: Common is a business cycle issue. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 §1953 


Earned per share.... $2.25 $6.11 $7.36 $7.39 $748 $8.33 $6.14 t$5.60 
Dividends paid 1.25 73.00 3.00 3.50 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.00 


35% 37% 35 45% 54% 64 53 
21% 28 22 32% 45 51 36 


*Adjusted for 100% stock dividend in 1947. 
to September 30 vs. $4.73 in like 1952 period. 


JANUARY 6, 1954 


{Paid 100% in stock. 


tNine months 
§Data to December 30. 








Incorporated: 1920, Delaware; successor to companies formed in 1898 and 
1903. Office: 420 Lexington ‘Avenue, New York 17, N. Annual meet- 
iota) ; — Tuesday in March. Number of sadibanbens (December 31, 


Capitalization: 


Business: A leading manufacturer of corn products, in- 
cluding syrups, sugar and starches, and by-products such as 
gluten meal and oil meal, dextrines, etc. Also packs molasses 
and cane, maple and cane syrup blends, and dessert powders. 
Trade names include Brer Rabbit molasses, Vermont Maid 
cane and maple syrups, Penick corn syrup and My-T-Fine 
desserts. Packaged goods represent about one-third of the 
business. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $9.7 million; ratio, 2.9-to-1; cash and short term loans, 
$3.6 million; U. S. Gov’ts, $1.4 million; inventories, $7.5 mil- 
lion. Book value of stock, $22.70 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1929 to date. 

Outlook: Volume is influenced by industrial demand and 
consumer income trends, but when corn supplies are ade- 
quate, profit margins are normally sufficiently wide to per- 
mit relatively satisfactory earnings. 


Comment: Shares occupy a semi-investment position. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.... $3.13 $4.52 $2.86 $3.40 $3.89 $2.83 $2.89 
Dividends paid 2.25 3.17% 1.90 2.60 3.10 2.00 2.00 


42 37 37% 38% 415% 35% 38% 
32% 32% 27 27% 31 34% 31% u 


$0.68 credit 
tNine months to September 30 vs. $2.10 in like 1952 


§1959 
$$2.23 
2.00 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1947 and for renegotiation. {Before 
from old contingency reserve. 


period. §Data to December 30 





Union Pacific Railroad Company 





Incorporated: 1897, Utah, as a reorganization of an established company. 
Office: 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Annual meeting: Second 
Tuesday in May, at Salt Lake City, Utah. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1952): Combined preferred and common stocks, 59,449. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt $194,702,866 
*Preferred stock 4% non-cum. ($50 par)..........--22+-eees 1,990,862 shs 
Ce a rr ee re eee 4,445,820 shs 


Not callable. 


Business: Operates about 9,820 miles of line and is one of 
the most important transcontinental railroad routes; lines 
extend from Kansas City and Omaha to the Pacific Coast; 
one main branch terminates in the Pacific Northwest, the 
other at Los Angeles. Originates more than half its well- 
diversified traffic. Has large investments in other railroads 
and derives additional income from oil production. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, $117.2 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash and special 
deposits, $53.1 million; temporary cash investments, $81.2 
million. Book value of combined preferred and common 
stocks, $150.79 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments on both preferred and com- 
mon stock 1900 to date. 


Outlook: Income from investments and company’s oil in- 
terests normally impart a degree of stability to earnings. 
Growth characteristics of territory served and expanding oil 
revenues are favorable factors. 


Comment: Preferred is of high investment caliber; com- 
mon, a steady income producer, is entitled to a good rating. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
tEarned per share.. st 95 $11.35 $14.24 $10.26 $14.80 $14.59 $14.56 §$10.34 
tEarned per share... 1.49 3.81 5.97 6.10 5.38 7.08 7.56 §5.94 
Dividends paid .... 3.00 3.00 6.50 6.00 5.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 


82% 96% 89% 105 109% 121% 115% 
60 79% 73% 81 97% 100 100 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1948. fIncluding earnings from oil and gas 
operations. tPre-tax net from oil and gas. §Nine months to September 30 vs. $44 44 
and $5.57, respectively, in like 1952 period. {Data to December 30. 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be for- 
warded. Booklets are not 
mailed out by Financial World 
itself. 






Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 


address. 


Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 


—_ 


Reports to Stockholders—An 84-page booklet 
available to assist executives in the prepara- 
tion of corporation annual reports. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviation, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of 34 basic indus- 
tries—a 48-page brochure generously illus- 
trated with appropriate charts. 


Tax Treatment—A booklet describing tax sav- 
ings on capital gains and losses as they apply 
before the end of the current year. 


How to Make a Perfect Impression—A valu- 
able booklet analyzing the features of a new 
electric typewriter. 


Municipal Bonds for the Individual Investor— 
A study of the advantages of tax-exempt 
investments under today's market conditions. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Insured Accounts—An outline containing ex- 
planations of twelve basic facts about Federal 


Savings and Loan Associations—yields up to 
32%. 


Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon 
reports of fire protection engineers. By a turn 
of the dial, the "FIREDANGERater" enables 
a businessman to determine his fire risk in a 
few seconds. 


Who Gets the Business?—A booklet discusses 
the consequences of death upon the future 


and the values of a business owned by an 
individual. 


Typographic Planning for Typewriter Compo- 
sition—A highly interesting brochure designed 
to assist in transforming printing requirements 
to typewriter composition. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," ‘'Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities.” 


Whiskey Making from Grain to Glass — An 
interesting booklet on the distilling process 
from the original grain till, years later, the 
product is in a glass. Booklet available where 
state laws permit. 
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Financial S 
ae —<—— ReaD LEFT SCALE READ RIGHT SCALE —> ia 
an 
mi er RIAL PRODUCTION f | ae 
TRIAL 
120 AN Federal Reserve Board | mi RN 135 
11o 1 7 130 
a \ yt 7. Adjusted for Seasonal Varia te 
90 7 fo rao ariation 33 120 
| 
veal 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 194 J J AS ON p ts 
Trade Indicators ye aah ae ee 
Electric Output (KWH).................008- 8,661 8,896 8,150 7,550 
Preight Car SOU 6 ais iscnsiccd os .ccvae.Vaevns 651,951 618,432 +600,000 520,671 
§Steel Operating Rate (% of Capacity)....... 84.3 64.1 74.3 107.2 
§Steel Production Index (1947-49 = 100)...... Ae 89.8 . 104.1 138.4 
— 1953 — 1952 
Dec. 9 Dec. 16 Dec. 23 Dec. 24 
et Limes ailacnsis ctearee Federal $40,311 $40,560 $38,895 
{Commercial Loans ........ Reserve 23,081 23,130 23, 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members 2,700 2,892 1,778 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 32,668 33,036 Yelk 32,621 
{Demand Deposits ......... Cities — 55,159 56,085 ee 54,705 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,496 1,712 $1,504 1,368 
Peony in CHEMAION. «00.000 cccsccccsecngans 30,904 30,953 31,163 30,732 
000,000 omitted. $As of the following week. {Estimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
Lae” es ee ee ee “ta 
30 Industrials .. 279.84 280.92 | 279.91 278.30 293.79 255.49 
20 Railroads ... 95.10 95.22 Exchange 94.60 93.58 112.21 90.56 
15 Utilities 52.18 52.18 Closed 52.12 51.97 53.88 47.87 
65. Stocks ....«i 105.95 106.19 | 105.78 105.08 113.96 98.24 
ss 1953. . 
Details of Stock Trading: Dec. 23 Dec. 24 Dec. 25 Dec. 28 Dec. 29 
Shares Traded (000 omitted)......... 1,570 1,270 | 1,570 2,140 
Ee err rr 1,178 1,103 | 1,177 1,223 
Number of Advances................ 395 497 | 294 208 
Number of Declines................. 446 308 Exchange 618 751 
Number Unchanged ................ 337 298 Closed 265 264 
ge EP pre eae 9 12 11 10 
Es ckacnesectlte eee 55 30 62 139 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40 Bond Average........ 97.01 91.10 | 97.13 97.19 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)............ $3,470 $2,280 $2,453 $3,500 
- 1953 " ——— 1953 ——_- 
*Average Bond Yields: Nov. 25 Dec. 2 Dec.9 Dec.16 Dec. 22 High Low 
Abb: olives... 3.100% 3.111% 3.094% 3.075% 3.084% 3.409% 3.002% 
eer eye.) Cee 3.402 3.408 3.391 3.393 3.417 3.688 3.325 
bb) teicanndiebesds 3.714 3.738 3.732 3.722 3.718 3.930 3.543 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 6.09 5.99 6.02 5.98 6.02 6.29 5.46 
20 Railroads ....... 6.72 6.58 7.04 6.83 6.96 7.04 5.43 
20 UWtlitties - 227... 5.30 5.24 5.25 5.25 5.26 5.73 5.04 
90 Stocks ..iJ...... 6.00 5.90 5.90 5.92 : 6.23 5.41 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended December 28, 1953 


Traded Dec. 15 Dec. 21 
pe a Ee aren aS eh 66,800 163% 16% 
Twentieth Century-Fox ................. 65,300 19% 21 
New York Central Railroad.............. 52,200 1934 19% 
Liateed inbed NOG... sss pny ca+ss sanew 51,900 395% 393% 
i abi hn ono annie eked edie 49,000 3% 3% 
Aveo Manufacturing 2. .......06s0ses sas " 48,500 4y%, 43% 
Chageler CocpaeeGGe i's. 60s. ibe Kos 46,800 61 60 
Celanese Corporation .......:....i5.20%; 45,500 19% 19% 
Studebaker Corporation ................ 45,000 21% 20% 
Peansyivania. Railroad... . 2... 6 eke 43,800 17% 17 





Net 
Change 


eeeee 
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This is Part 7 of a tabulation which will cover all common 
stocks on the New York Stock Exchange. It is not a recom- 


1945 





mendation but a statistical record for reference. 


Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 
Earnings 


and dividend payments are adjusted for stock 


1946 





1947 1948. 1949 








1952 



















































































































































































































































































































































ey 
5 Atlas Tack | OE a 16 20 27% 40% 27% 24% 20% 31% 31 31 27 
BY Motsesess 71 14% 18%4 22% 15 15 26 24% 17 
) Earnings ..... $1.81 $1.62 $1.42 $2. a $1.87 $1. 31 $0.02 $2.06 $1.67 D$1.60 zD$1.35 
Dividends 1.15 1.60 1.80 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 3.00 3.00 None 
31 Bb iustin, Nichols rec c, 9 13%. 20% 25% 12% 9% 7% 
) Saba 2 7 10% 10% 5% 4% 4% 6% 5 
Earnings ..... e$3.21 $3.92  e$2.96  e$2.91 $1.61 $1.04 $1.41 $1.48 $2.07 $0.88 —e $0.65 
5 ivi None None None None None None 0.20 0.5 0.50 0.4 
)| ~agAutomatic Canteen qj High ......... —Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange— o7i 19% 17% 3 
i URRR — August, 1946 15% _ 1b (10% (104% — 12 | 12% 137% 
5 Earnings ..... j$1.49 j$1.40 j$1.28 isi 25 j$1.66 j$1.53 j$1.29 j$1.39 j$1.65 j$1.65 z$1.38 
Z Dividends 0. 0.75 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.0 1.00 0.75 
Avco Mfg. Corp. SOD -cxcsnadis 6% 6. 19% 14% 7% 7% 7% 9% 8% 8% 8% 
2 Sea ae 3% 3% 5% 6% 4% 4% 4% 5% 6% 6% 4 
27 Earnings ..... m$0.53 m$0.54 — 49 m$2.21 m$0.96 m$1.11 m$0.54 m$1.47  m$1.10 m$1.20 z$0.32 
50 Dividends 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.10 0.60 0.30 0.50 0.60 0.60 0.30 
71 pee Ge. Tp 00 (i (RR cvcvecete Listed N. ba Stents Exchange———— a 16% 
79 a ining) omnes 947 13% 13 10% 9% 5 4% 
34 Earnings ..... $0.57 $0. 62° L 00 $2.62 $2. 03 $2.09 $1.35 $0.88 $0.75 $0.27. z$0.28 
. Dividends mae 50 0.50 0.50 1.03 1.20 1.20 1.20 0.60 0.40 0.20 
j Babcock & Wilcox WO Sasivaces Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 39% 45% 
24 BMD sidnsinss June, 1952 31% 35% 
95 Earnings ..... $2.28 $2.18 $3.00 $1.47 $5.03 $7.81 $7.62 $6.70 $5.67 $5.86  2$5.22 
08 Dividends 0.75 0.75 0.87% 0.87% 2.25 £2.50 2.00 4.50 2.00 2.00 $2.00 
78 [i Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton See 20% 26% 35% 37% 24 17% 12% 15% 15% 11% 11% 
2] (Figures are for | RES 10% 24% 17% 14% 11% 8% 9% 10 83% 8 
05 Baldwin Locomotive) Earnings ..... $3.67 $3. a $1.79 $2.63 $1.33 $1.26 $1.41 $1. 02 $0.96 $1.51 $1.15 
58 Dividends a ; 1.25 1.00 1.00 0.75 0.60 0.60 0.7 
32 ME Baltimore & Ohio g§ High ......... 16% 16% 
Sedna 7% 10 
D$0.19 $2.12 
None None 
desea 16% 31% 

PS EM 5% 9% 12% 12% 9% 14% 1734 8 16% 
fie Earnings ..... $7.27 $5.33 $3.92 $1.85 $6.86 ssa $7.84. $7.61 $3.69 $5.13 2$4.24 
, Dividends None None None None None None None 1.00 None None None 
19 Barber Oil ee 28% 33% 52% 64% 55% 59 53 61% 88 114 ame 
6 ; BE pitekcrsis 12 21% 29% 36% 42% 40% 38 39% 59 78 <i 

(After 2-for-1 split are ees seuw salen ate cea malice eet ineaa sa 54% 5934 
37 
, October, 1952) ........ secs  s6eescesee ase ies ‘salt acta gating uaa ada sua oxns 42 38 
24 Earnings ..... $0.85 $1.09 $0.45 $21.65 $1.24 $2.17 $1.91 $1.81 $3.51 $4.30  2$4.70 
Dividends .... None 0.12% 0.50 0.75 0.87% 1.25 1.00 1.00 = 1. =e 1.81 2.0 
9 fy Barker Bros. High ......... 15% 18 42 6834 saan ches cana ae a pas “aa 
BEE inccaebnis 5% 17% 38 ska ‘ pa cau its cdi aiiie 
i) (After 2-for-1 split SEE den censes saat neni whan 41% 28% 28% 21% 20% 23% 19% 17% 
13 April, 1946) .......... 20kOW seccseeees ee pane atoll 25% 18 15 15% 17% 15% 12 
Earnings ; $0.88 $1.20 $1.25 $5.19 $5.42 $5. 36 $2.42 $4.15 $2.30 $1.63 $0.56 
18 art 
1 Dividends .... 0.37 0.37 0.62 2.50 2.62% 2.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.50 1.12% 
Bath Iron Works High ......... 20% 19% 24% 39% 19% 16% 15% 25% 28% 2414 25% 
ot LOW coe. ccees. 13% 14% 14% 18% 8% 9 9% 14% 19% 20% 18% 
0 Earnings ..... $6.97 $8.69 $6.20 $2.54 D$3.34 $1.31 $1.84 $2.53 $2.77 $3.23  y$2.13 
9 Dividends 3.00 4.00 4.00 3.50 1.75 1.00 2.00 3.00 2.00 2.00 1.50 
Bayuk Cigars ME  shastxaes 29 344 47 63% wien sas per hanes pee POR baw 
‘ DR dichccnies 23% 25% 32% 40% sini sas ae Bay Sates a oe 
9 (After 2-for-1 split MED dhindios? eras whee Raph 24% 24% 23% 17% 13% 12% 11% 11% 
September, 1946) ......2.. Low cecccceeee wade edais ania 21% 18 15% 9% 9% 9% 9% 
0 
Earnings Sehan $1.68 $1.58 $1.72 $2.38 $3.17 $2.71 $0. 93 $0.94 $0.77 $0.80 2$0.65 
Dividends ... 0.75 1.00 1.00 0.75 1.75 1.50 0.97% 0.80 0.75 0.60 0.60 
~ &f Beatrice Foods SUE ‘binseiees 33% 394 58% 73 62 43% 59 bese x pipe oom 
Low ..... sie 24% 31 36 461 34% 30% 32 chien ite senate vem 
0 (After 2-for-1 ee be duis ae as wees secs 33% 34% 38 40 42% 
Se SN. Wiiccivackcatel OE id oe ae sity nan pee 26% 29% 31% 33% 34% 
Earnings ..... b$1.62 b$1.48 b$2.64 b$5.01 b$3.19 b$4.50 b$5.12 b$4.53 b$3.62 b$3.67  y$1.51 
Dividends 0.92% 1.02% 1.02% 1.02% 1.75 1.25 1.50 3.00 2.50 2.25 2.2 
Beaunit Mills Pere 15% 19% 55% 96 “eke Pre ates pays anna prea eae 
; SE, ocscccedcs 74% 14% 18%4 50 stm pats: a raed By ‘alk ee 
(After 4-for-1 split re PPvee maak vata 39% 24% 22% 20% 34% 37% 22% 22% 
March, 1946) ............. DD ivksiciiccs By apa june’ 17% 15% 16% 12% 15% 19% 16% 145% 
Earnings staaa c$1.25 c$1.34 c$2.21 c$6.50 c$6.24 c$3.72 c$2.17 c$6.42 c$1.59 c$0.31 y$1.40 
Dividends 0.23 0.37 0.44 1.67 1.70 2.00 0.75 0.75 1.50 None 0.25 
Beech Aircraft High ......... 7" 14% 17% 30% su 8 14% ora =n eae 
ST diéiveneas 1 183 2 ‘ann wala peels ada 
(After 50% stock BE sidiasane an | Na ee es eee: es i4 i6 1634 
dividend Jan., 1949)...... LOW ceccceeees pas ‘cela nae anu ee re 6% 7% 10% 12 9 
Earnings ..... j$3.69 j$3.55  j$4.13 jD$0.38 jD$3.03 j$3.69  j$1.54  j$0.98  j$1.23 j$2.82 2$1.73 
Dividends 0.67 0.67 0.67 seve None 0.67 1.00 0.80 0.80 1.05 0.75 
2 § Beech Creek R.R. BUREN Seccceess 33% 38 42 40 34% 32% 32% 35 33% 33% 
, Low ..0...5.. 25% 31 35 305% 29 27% 29% 29% 30 31 
3 Earnings ..... Leased to Ly York Central yo 
A Dividends $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 $2. $2. $2. $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 
Beech-Nut Packing eee 114 121 136 142 a foie waa anes aah ahead pees 
: OE hinbiice cc 93 111% 114 101 112 Ae axée pote Ra cada eee 
(After 3%4-for-1 split High ......... ia odes - wae 39% 37% 37 34% 33% 31 30% 
ye, eae Low .......5.. aia cue once peek 30% 32% 30% 28 30% 25% 27 
Earnings ..... $1.81 $1.67 $1.43 $1.73 $3.61 $3.63 $2.84 $3.17 $2.56 $1.90 $1.71 
Dividends .... 1.43 1.43 1.28 1.14 2.07 2.00 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1. 
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Norge York, Xi 


b—12 months ae February 28, following year. 
ended September 30. m—12 months ended November 30 


p—Also paid stock. 


Fy months ended March 31, following year. 
y—Six months. z—-Nine months. D—Deficit. 














e—1i12 months ended April 30. 





j—-12 months 
#HIncludes profits from 
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FASTER 


FASTER 


And Still the Flying 
Red Horse Keeps Pace! 





North Atlantic 
Every e Winner since 


Some Blue Ribbon Winners 
of the Past! 


MAURETANIA — Fastest Voyage... 


26.25 Knots Average — 
Ambrose to Cherbourg. 


BREMEN — Fastest Voyage... 
27.83 Knots Average— 
Cherbourg to Ambrose. 


NORMANDIE — Fastest Voyage... 
31.2 Knots Average — 
Ambrose to Bishop Rock. 


QUEEN MARY—Fastest Voyage... 
31.72 Knots Average — 
Ambrose to Cherbourg, 


= UNITED STATES —Fastest Voyage... 


35.59 Knots Average — Ambrose to 
Bishop Rock. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 


and Affiliates: 
MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY « GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 











